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HERE are losses caused by the Revolu- 

tion which, in themselves, are gains. 
The peoples of Russia lost the class of land- 
lords. With them they lost the oldest and 
most primitive kind of exploitation. The 
loss of a whole class of rulers meant free- 
dom for one hundred million peasants. 
The peoples of Russia lost the class of man- 
ufacturers, bankers, brokers. By this token 
industrial exploitation was done away with 
forever. 

There are other losses caused by the 
Revolution, which are real losses. The 
battles for the seizure of power, and the 
battles of the civil war that was fought to 
defend the newly organized Soviet State, 
were a terrific drain on the masses. Not 
until after ten years was it possible for the 
young Republic to regain the pre-war level 
of production. The Revolution meant loss 
of lives in a dual fighting, loss of lives in 
consequence of the hunger caused by war 
and blockade, and it meant untold other 
sufferings and privations for the people. 
This is the liability side of the balance 
sheet of the Revolution. It is large enough. 
It includes the upsetting of the life of a 
whole nation for long and weary years. 
It includes world storm, world hatred, vir- 
tual ostracism on the part of the capitalist 
countries which often undertook hostile acts 
to help the defeated classes. The history 
of the Revolution is a history of great sac- 
rifices in every factory and in every village. 

The liability side is large. The asset side 
is infinitely larger. There is a great net 
gain. 

The State power of the Soviet Union has 
proven to be the most stable in the world. 
This is nothing surprising. Every country 
in the world is torn by strife because it is 
divided into hostile classes. The class of 
the exploiters cannot annihilate the class 
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of the exploited. It may oppress them and 
terrorize them, but it cannot get rid of 
them, however objectionable they may be 
to the oppressors. As a rule, the oppressed 
rebel. This is why inner dissentions, a pro- 
tracted civil war, are inevitable. In the 
Soviet Union, the classes hostile to the 
working class and to the masses of toilers 
generally have been eliminated by the revo- 
lution. It is not a question of physical 
destruction. It is a question of the “ex- 
propriation of the expropriators,” to use 
an expression by Marx. The former ruling 
classes were deprived of that which made 
them the masters of the land—the accumu- 
lated wealth. This may seem unjust, es- 
pecially to those who are in possession of 
accumulated wealth themselves. It did not 
seem unjust to the masses of Russia. It 
does not seem unjust to the masses of the 
exploited in the capitalist countries. 

As a consequence of this expropriation, 
which is the real essence of the Revolution, 
there has been established in Russia a unity 
beyond anything known in other countries. 
A stock objection raised against the Soviet 
Union is “intolerance to the opposition.” 
In point of fact, the Soviet Union tolerates 
opposition in questions concerning the 
practical realization of the tasks of the 
Revolution, but it does not tolerate opposi- 
tion to the system itself. In this respect it 
very much resembles, say, a labor union 
which may allow a certain amount of criti- 
cism or even a diversion of opinion con- 
cerning policies and methods, but will not 
admit any opposition to the principle of 
unionism itself. Much less will it allow 
the kind of opposition that tends to wreck 
the whole organization. The Soviet Union, 
united as no other country in the world— 
because there is unity of interest of all 
the toilers certainly cannot tolerate activ- 



























































ities tending to undermine its existence. 

In this respect the Soviet Union is a 
dictatorship, but at the same time it is 
the greatest democracy the world has ever 
seen. It is the only real democracy ex- 
tant. The government is in the hands of 
the toilers. Each worker, peasant and 
intellctual is a participant in managing 
the affairs of the commonwealth. For the 
first time in history, the masses rule them- 
selves. The democratic centralism of the 
Soviet Union is something which baffles 
bourgeois social scientists. This unity of 
will springing out of the governmental 
activities of many is possible only where 
the exploiting minority has been removed 
from power. 


The Revolution found Russia a back- 
ward country. By virtue of the backward- 
ness of its industrial system it was de- 
pendent upon the other more advanced 
countries. In order to pay for the neces- 
sary products of foreign industry, Russia 
had to export her raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Russia was known as the granary 
of Europe for the sole reason that it 
flooded the markets of the world with what 
the peasants needed to prevent then: from 
starvation. The peasants starved, while 
domestic and foreign capitalists waxed 
rich. Russia was virtually a vasal state. 
It was a hunting ground for foreign capi- 
tal. The Revolution has made the country 
independent. The industrialization carried 
out under the First and Second Five-Year 
Plans, and the collectivization ‘of the 
farms by which modern agriculture be- 
came possible, are tending to make the 
Soviet Union self-sufficient. National se!f- 
sufficiency is not the ideal of Socialism. 
Under a world Soviet, the division of labor 
between various countries will be much 
more far reaching than at present. As a 
matter of fact, only under a world Soviet 
will it be possible to use the natural re- 
sources and the facilities of every country 
for the common benefit of mankind. But 
as long as the capitalist system prevails, 
as long as the capitalist countries are prey- 
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ing upon each other and all of them are 
determined to damage the Soviet Union, 
and as long as the threat of war is hanging 
over the world, economic independence is 
the very prerequisite for the existence of 
the Socialist sector of the globe. 


The progress of industralization and col- 
lectivization, which was accomplished not 
without sacrifices on the part of the masses, 
made the general improvement of the stan- 
dards of living possible. At a time when 
the capitalist world economy was moving 
downward, with the situation of the broad 
masses becoming worse every year, the 
Soviet economy was rapidly rising and the 
well being of the masses was improved 
year in and year out. Today the Soviet 
Union can point at a standard of living of 
the masses unequalled in any country. 
True, the housing, the clothing and the 
food of the well paid workers in the capi- 
talist countries are still here and there 
higher than those of the average Soviet 
worker, but this is counterbalanced by the 
tremendous number of unemployed and by 
the insecurity of every worker, even of 
those who are fortunate enough to have a 
job. The absence of unemployment in the 
Soviet Union; the unceasingly growing de- 
mand for labor; the consciousness of every 
worker that his job is secure and that the 
only change possible is to a better job; 
the absence of exploitation; the impossi- 
bility of evictions; the continual improve- 
ment in the quality and quantity of the 
means of livelihood and comfort; the 
knowledge that success is crowning every 
effort in every realm of line; the unprece- 
dented advantages by way of culture and 
recreation enjoyed by the masses—all this 
creates a standard of living superior to 
that of even the highly paid employed 
workers in the capitalist countries. 


The Revolution gave to the Russian 
masses much more than that. It gave them 
the consciousness of the finality of the ex- 
isting system, the feeling of being settled. 
There is a growing conviction throughout 
the capitalist world that “things cannot go 
on this way any longer.” In the USS. 
the richest and most advanced of all the 
capitalist countries, there is a feeling even 
among non-revolutionists that a funda- 
mental change is impending. In the Soviet 
Union the masses know that the funda- 
mental changes have already been carried 
through and that what is needed is im- 
provements of the fundamentally sound 
economic and social system. This gives 
a sense of security and ease which cannot 
even be understood at a distance. Even 
_ the least developed workers and peasants 
understand that what is needed is not an- 
other government, not another system, but 
more factories, better work, better roads, 
improved machines, greater learning, on 
the basis of the existing system. And be- 
cause they realize from their own experi- 
ence that life is actually being improved 
in every direction by their government 
under the leadership of the Communist 
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Party, there wells up among them a feel- 


ing of happiness. This in turn is the best 
incentive for further strenuous work. 


The Revolution opened up the great 
source of mass creativeness which accounts 
for the great achievements. The immense 
source of creative energy among the masses 
of the ‘Soviet Union is inexhaustible. The 
possibility for the masses to exercise their 


intelligence, their inventiveness, their 
genius, to assert their individuality, height- 
ens their feeling of happiness. Watching 
the fruit of their labor growing; awareness 
of the fact that they, themselves, are the 
beneficiaries of their efforts, coupled with 
the freedom to develop their faculties in 
every direction, makes the masses love their 





@ Maria Iinishna Ulianova, Lenin’s sister, 
who is chairman of the Workers and Peasants 
Inspection, wearing the Order of Lenin. 


Socialist Fatherland with an ardent and 
beautiful love. 

Culture in the broadest sense of the world, 
wedded with the creative spirit unchained 
by the Revolution, is moulding a new 
humanity. Observers are wont to count 
the number of schools, of universities and 
other institutions of learning opened, of 
books published, of papers distributed— 
and the figures are staggering. But there 
is more than a quantitative increase. It 
is the difference in quality that matters. 
The new culture which is rising tempestu- 
ously all over the Soviet land is a culture 
that is not only remaking the face of the 
earth but also remaking man_ himself. 
There is a new humanity emerging in the 
Soviet Union—worker-intellectual or in- 
tellectual-worker—with a new social con- 
sciousness, a new feeling of social respon- 


sibility, a new set of moral values, a new 
energy and a new outlook. 

The liberation of the minority of nation- 
alities must not be overlooked. Russia 
under the Czar was known as a prison of 
peoples. Russia under the brief span of 
bourgeois democracy refused to liberate the 
formerly oppressed nationalities. The 
Soviet accomplished the formal liberation 
by one stroke of the pen in the first day 
of the revolution. But formal freedom is 
negative freedom—absence of oppression. 
It was necessary to build up the actual free- 
dom of those nationalities that were held 
backward under the colonial yoke of Czar- 
ism. For over ten years the Soviet State 
has been building up the outlying and 
backward provinces inhabited by the min- 
ority nationalities. Not only do they enjoy 
their own government in their native 
tongue, not only has their cultural level 
been raised to heights that look dizzy in 
comparison with their former status, but 
it is their economic equality with Great 
Russia that is the concern of the Union. 
There is a new economic life stiring among 
these peoples which not so long ago lived 
in the pre-capitalist stage. Electric power 
plants, modern railroads, modern steel 
mills, large-scale modern farms managed 
in the most scientific manner are emerging 
in places where yesterday Nomads roamed 
the land. Universities and research insti- 
tutes are employing thousands of scientists 
from among the people who fifteen years 
ago did not know how to read and write. 
The Leninist solution of the national prob- 
lem, expressed in a federation of indepen- 
dent Socialist Soviet Republics under one 
great Soviet State, with a culture that is 
national in form and proletarian in con- 
tent, triumphs over the Soviet land and 
points the road to all the oppressed na- 
tionalities the world over. 

Russia under the Czars was a weak coun- 
try. It was a giant on feet of clay. Huge, 
uncouth, sluggish, sprawling over two con- 
tinents, it could not offer resistance to the 
impact of a country much smaller in size 
but equipped in a more modern fashion— 
Japan. The Soviet Union today is strong. 
Industrial progress has increased its de- 
fense capacity. National unity has created 
a new morale. Love for the fatherland 
has become a tremendous power. The 


defenses of the country are vastly improved 
compared with a few years ago. In case 


of an attack the enemy will find a strong- 
hold impossible to break. Still, the sup- 
port of the workers of the world is indis- 
pensable for a final victory over the foes. 
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1917. Third year of world war, The Tsar is 
deposed. On November 7 the Bolsheviks seize 
power. Soviet Government organized, with Lenin 
as Chairman of Council of People’s Commissars. 
Soviets address proposal for immediate peace to 
all peoples and governments. Proclaim the right 
of nations of Russia to self-determination. De- 
cree workers’ control of industry and the eight- 
hour day; nationalization of land, factories and 
banks. Opening of peace negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk. 


1918. Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic adopts Constitution. Peace with Cen- 
tral Powers signed at Brest-Litovsk. Government 
moves to Moscow. Decrees organization of Red 
Army and Red Fleet. Foreign Powers begin in- 
tervention and give support to counter-revolu- 
tionists. Admiral Kolchak proclaims himself 
Supreme Ruler of Russia. Independence of Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania recognized. 
Code of Labor Laws adopted. An attempt made 
on the life of Lenin. 

1919. Soviets fight for life. Allies recog- 
nize Kolchak. Red Army gains victories. So- 
viets propose peace negotiations to Allies. Cle- 
menceau urges “sanitary cordon” around Russia. 
Russia blockaded on all sides. Soviet workers 
and peasants fight on eighteen fronts. First 
breaks in ranks of interventionists and White 


Guards. 


1920. Soviets triumph over counter revolu- 
tion. American, English’ and French troops 
withdrawn from Russia. Peace Treaties signed 
with neighboring countries. Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation arrives in London. First delegation of 
English trade unionists visits Soviet Russia. 
American Government declares its policy of non- 


recognition. [Electrification Plan adopted by 
Soviet Government. 
1921. Organization of State Planning Com- 


mission. Liquidation of last counter revolu- 
tionary uprisings. Industrial revival. Introduc- 
tion of New Economic Policy. Drought in Volga 
region and widespread famine. Agreement with 
American Relief Administration for relief to 
famine-stricken. Soviet Government sends $10,- 
000,000 in gold to the U. S. to account of ARA 
for purchase of foodstuffs. Trade Agreement 
with England concluded. Diplomatic recognition 
of Soviet Russia by Afghanistan, Turkey, Persia. 
Secretary Hughes pronounces Russia “a gigantic 
economic vacuum.” 


1922. Soviet Russia invited to Genoa Con- 
ference. Delegation raises question of total dis- 
armament. Germany and Soviet Russia sign 
Rapallo Treaty. Proclamation of the establish- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
First Congress of Soviets of the U.SS.R. Far 
Eastern Republic becomes part of the Soviet 
Union. Gold backed chezvonetz currency intro- 
duced. Ambassador Houghton meets Krassin 
and Chicherin in Berlin to discuss resumption of 


relations, but American policy remains un- 
changed. 
1923. Constitution of Soviet Union ratified. 


Foreign Commissar Chicherin addresses note to 
Pres, Coolidge proposing resumption of friendly 
relations between U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. Secretary 
Hughes replies: “no reason for negotiations.” 
Curzon sends ultimatum to Soviet Government. 
Ambassador Vorovsky assassinated in Switzer- 


land. Concessions Committee established in 
Moscow. 
1924. Death of Lenin, January 21. Stalin 


elected Secretary Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Diplomatic relations established with 
England, France, Italy, Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Greece, China. Anglo-Soviet general 


1917-1934 
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treaty signed in August, abrogated in November 
by Conservative Government on pretext of “Zino- 
viev letter,” later proved a forgery. Amtorg 
Trading Corporation organized in New York. 
Soviets start campaign to combat illiteracy. 


1925. Soviet Government recognized by 
Japan; Japanese troops evacuate Sakhalin. First 
non-aggression Pact signed with Turkey. Ger- 
man-Soviet Commercial Treaty signed in Moscow. 
German Workers’ Delegation visits the Soviet 
Union. Shatura power plant opened. Soviet 
Government adopts program of industrialization. 


1926. Soviet Government reaches an agree- 
ment with Consortium of German banks regard- 
ing commercial credits. Non-Aggression Pacts 
‘signed by Soviet Union and Baltic countries, also 
with Germany and Afghanistan. 


1927. Soviets consider plan of collectiviza- 
tion. Start construction of Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway and Dnieper power project. Seven-hour 
day introduced. Trotsky expelled from Com- 
munist Party. Non-Aggression Pact with Persia 
signed. Sir Henri Deterding protests to Stand- 
ard Oil Company against purchases of Soviet oil. 
London police raid premises of Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation. Rupture of Anglo-Soviet relations. 
Voikov, Soviet Representative in Poland, assassi- 
nated in Warsaw. First American trade union 
delegation arrives in Moscow. First Interna- 
tional Congress of Friends of the Soviet Union 
held in Moscow. Nanking Government breaks 
with Soviet Union. Litvinoff submits proposal on 
disarmament to General Preparatory Conference 
at Geneva. Soviets established in the interior of 
China. 


1928. Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
rejects Soviet proposal for disarmament. Soviet 
Government resolves to continue efforts for dis- 
armament and maintenance of world peace. Ad- 
heres to Kellogg-Briand Pact. United States for- 
bids acceptance of $5,000,000 gold from Soviet 
Union. $26,000,000 contract signed with General 
Electric Company. Soviet ice-breaker Malygin 
saves Nobile Expedition in Arctic. Biro-Bidjan 
opened to Jewish settlers. First Five Year Plan 
announced, October 1. Large industrial projects 
started in many parts of the Union. First large 
State farms organized. 


1929. Soviet Government proposes Anti-War 
Protocol to neighboring countries. American 
businessmen visit Soviet Union. Construction of 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant started. 600-mile pipe- 
line to carry oil from Baku to Batum completed. 
Socialist competition introduced in industry and 
on farms. Establishment of machine-tractor sta- 
tions on farms. Campaign against alcoholism 
launched. Latin alphabet introduced among the 
Eastern peoples of Soviet Union. Soviet airmen 
complete record flight Moscow-New York in 
“Land of Soviets.” Chinese militarists attack 
Chinese Eastern Railway and threaten Soviet 
border; Chinese troops repulsed by detachments 
of Red Army; incident amicably settled. 


1930. Collectivization greatly exceeds expec- 
tations. Soviet Union harvest reaches 83.700.000 
tons. Selmash Agricultural Equipment Works 
completed. Opening of Turksib Railway. Start 
of Kuznetsk Metallurgical Works. Educational 
facilities extended: over 20,000,000 pupils in So- 
viet schools. Professional training vastly in- 
creased. Unemployment eliminated in the Soviet 
Union. Soviet purchases in United States reach 
$114,500,000. 

Violent campaign against Soviet Union in 
Europe and America; charges of dumping, forced 
labor, religious persecution. Revelations in Polish 
papers about preparations of imperialist war on 
Soviet Union, In Moscow the Industrial Party— 


Prof. Ramsin and others—put on trial for plot- 
ting foreign intervention. V. M. Molotov suc- 
ceeds Rykov as Chairman of Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars. 


1931. Third Decisive Year of the Five Year 
Plan. 186 new factories, mines and mills placed 
in operation. 62 per cent of peasants in collec- 
tive farms. Amo Auto plant and Kharkov Trac- 
tor plant are opened. Six-day week established. 
Litvinoff, at Geneva, proposes pact of economic 
non-aggression. Soviet Government proposes non- 
aggression pact to Japan. Attempt made st 
Tokio to assassinate the Soviet Trade Represen- 
tative Anikeiev. Japan invades Manchuria. 


1932. Five Year Plan completed 93.7 per 
cent in 4% years. War danger compells Soviet 
Union deflect 6 per cent of production to defense 
purposes. During this period industry, transport 
and agriculture raised to new, modern technical 
base. 200,000 collective farms organized and 
5,000 state farms, grain and stock breeding. Un- 
employment abolished. Wages, standard of liv- 
ing and cultural level of workers and farmers, 
irrespective of race or sex, greatly improved. 

Huge projects put in operation: Dnieperostroy, 
Magnitogorsk, Gorki Auto plant. 

Peace policy of Soviet Union further strength- 
ened: non-aggression pacts signed with Finland, 
Latvia, Esthonia and Poland. Litvinoff tells Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva: “security 
against war must be created.” Fortieth Anni- 
versary of Maxim Gorky’s literary activity cele- 
brated. Japan carries war.to Shanghai. Pres. 
Doumer of France killed by a Russian White 
Guard. Anti-War Congress held at Amsterdam; 
Soviet delegates, headed by Gorki, not ad- 
mitted. 

1933. First year of the 2nd Five Year Plan: 
“to transform the whole working population of 
the country into conscious, active builders of a 
classless, Socialist society.” Year of tremendous 
achievements in the Soviet Union. Collectiviza- 
tion embraces two-thirds of peasant households. 
Crop greatest in Russian history harvested, 90,- 
000,000 metric tons. Many huge projects com- 
pleted. Baltic-White Sea Canal opened. Soviet 
trade unions expand in numbers, influence and 
resources; functions of Commissariat of Labor, 
including management of Social Insurance, trans- 
ferred to them. 

Lindberghs visit Soviet Union. Soviet scien- 
tists establish record in stratosphere flight. Non- 
Aggression Pacts signed with France and Italy. 
Pacts defining aggressor consummated with 
neighboring countries. Little Entente concludes 
treaty with Soviet Union. In Moscow British 
engineers brought to trial. England breaks off 
economic relations and quickly restores them. 
The U. S. Government recognizes Soviet Union. 
Ambassador Bullitt goes to Moscow and Ambas- 
sador Troyanovsky comes to Washington. 

London stages World Economic Conference. 
Litvinoff offers plan of economic non-aggression; 
tells Conference Soviet Union is prepared to pur- 
chase a billion dollars of products in America 
and Europe. Conference does nothing. 

In Germany Hitler comes to power. Japan 
continues military operations in China and pre- 
pares the ground for an attack on the Soviet 
Union. Both Japan and Germany withdraw from 
the League of Nations. American League 
Against War and Fascism holds its first Congress 
in New York. 

1934. Soviet Union forges ahead. Industry 
first six months exceeds plan. Harvest, though 
hurt by drought, nevertheless as great as record 
harvest of last year, due to timely measures by 
collectives. National income up to 60 billion 

(Continued on page 19) 


THREE YEARS OF SOVIET CHINA 


By DR. HANSU CHAN 
Editor, China Today 


N the same day that the Soviet Union 

celebrates its Seventeenth Anniver- 
sary, Soviet China celebrates its Third An- 
niversary. The slogan for a Soviet China 
was first raised during The Canton Upris- 
ing in December, 1927. The Canton Soviet 
was drowned in blood by the imperialists 
and native militarists, but the great impetus 
which it has given to the Chinese Revolu- 
tion soon resulted in the establishment of 
many local Soviet districts throughout 
south and central China. These scattered 
territories were formally consolidated 
under one central government which, on 
November 7, 1931, at the First All-China 
Soviet Congress, met at a little village near 
Jurkin in Kiarigan province, attended by 
610 delegates from The Central Soviet Dis- 
trict, from the Soviets in Western Fukien, 
Hunan, Hupek, Kiangsi and Honan, from 
various corps of the Red Army, the all- 
China Federation of Labor, All-China Sea- 
men’s Union, and from many other workers’ 
aad peasants’ organizations throughout 
China. It was in this Congress that the 
Constitution and other basic laws of Soviet 
China was passed and the Provisional Cen- 
tral Government of the Soviet Republic of 
China was born. 

The Constitution of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic defines the content and character 
of the Soviet national revolution at the 
present stage. The immediate purpose of 
this revolution is to protect the democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and pea- 
santry which has already been established 
in the Soviet districts, and to secure the 
triumph of this dictatorship throughout the 
whole of China. The dictatorship aims 
“to destroy all feudal survivals, to anni- 
hilate the might of the war lords of China, 
to unite China, systematically to limit the 
development of capitalism, to build up the 
economy of the state, to develop the class 
consciousness and organization of the pro- 
letariat, to rally to its banner the broad 
masses of the village poor in order to effect 
the transition to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” (Article 1 of Constitution of 
Chinese Soviet Republics.) 

Concrete methods for putting this pro- 
gram into practice were embodied in the 
Land Laws, Labor Codes, and various other 
legislative measures of the Republic, which 
_were worked out on the basis of the prac- 
tical experience of the various Soviet Dis- 
tricts which were in existence prior to the 
first Soviet Congress. 

Soviet policy was so successful that a 
dispatch in the New York Times dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1932, stated that “foreign mis- 
sionaries writing from the zones recently 
overrun by the Reds report that the pea- 
sants and common people are giving a 
hearty welcome to the returning Commun- 
ists. They said that after comparing their 
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status under previous Communist rule with 
the bad Government and confiscatory tax- 
ation enforced upon them after the arrival 
of the Nanking troops last summer, they 
enjoyed greater liberty and a greater degree 
of prosperity under the Reds than under 
Nanking.” The result of Soviet rule in 
China can be seen in detail from the polit- 
ical report given by Mao Tse-Tung, Presi- 
dent of Soviet China, given at the Second 
All-China Soviet Congress which met at 
Juikin in January 1934. 

Even as far back as 1930, the success of 
Soviet districts and the Red Army greatly 
alarmed Chiang Kai-shek and the Nanking 
Government dominated by him. In No- 
vember, 1930, he organized the first anti- 
communist military campaign, but his 
armies, far superior to the Red Army in 
number and equipment, soon suffered a 
crushing defeat. Then, with imperialist 
help, Chiang Kai-shek made further at- 
tempts to fight the Soviets, but he was de- 
feated time and again. By the time the 
Central Soviet Government was organized 
in 1931, the Red Army had already de- 
feated three anti-communist campaigns, and 
in the three years of its existence, it has 
defeated two more major campaigns, the 
4th and 5th anti-communist campaigns, the 
former involving more than 700,000 Nan- 
king soldiers while the latter involved about 
1,000,000 Nanking men. 

Now Chiang Kai-shek is feverishly en- 
gaged in pushing his sixth campaign 
against the Soviet Districts. He is again, 
as he did before making bravado announce- 
ments that Soviet China would be wiped 
off the map by November 12th. This is 
not the first time he made such a bluff and 
it will not be the last time. A careful 
survey of the military situation along the 
various fronts, based upon the most recent 
news reports printed in Chinese and Jap- 
anese newspapers, shows to what extent 
Chiang Kai-shek will be disappointed on 
November 12th. Chiang Kai-shek has con- 
centrated his best forces to attack the Cen- 
tral Soviet District in southeastern Kiangsi 
and western Fukien, but so far the heart 
of the Central, Soviet District, bounded by 
the Yushan range on the north, the southern 
half of the Wuyeeshan range in Fukien on 
the east, and the Kinlien-shan (on the 
Kwantang border) on the south and south- 
west remain completely intact. As for 
Communist strength in Fukien, it is in- 
dicated by a dispatch to the North China 
Herald, dated September 15th, which re- 
ports that “The Communists in Fukien are 
still a potential menace ... Bands are 
still in power in the southwestern parts of 
the province, while a smaller group in the 
Chekiang-Fukien border is still success- 
fully defying the government attempts to 
round them up. Red Armies are reported 


to be active in Honan, Shensi, and Answei. 
In the northern part of Szechwan province, 
they are so successful that the governor 
of the province resigned expressly admit- 
ting his failure to defeat the Red Army. In 
the vicinity of the Hunan, Szechwan, Kwei- 
chow, and Kwangsi border, the Red Army 
recently has gained very significant vic- 
tories over the government forces.” It is 
recently reported that about 10,000 Red 
Army men, which have entered southern 
Szechwan, have already established com- 
munication with the Red General Ho Lung’s 
forces in Kweichow, and are on the verge of 
combining with the red forces in Kiangsi. 
“In view of such a situation, the Japanese 
Asashi points out, the Chinese Government 
will no longer have a chance left to re- 
establish its rule in the affected area.” 
(Trans-Pacific, Sept. 20) And what dis- 
turbs the Japanese in particular is that 


under the inspiration of the success of 
Soviet China, the anti-Japanese volunteers 
in Manchuria are growing in militancy and 
strength. 

Thus Soviet China enters the fourth year 
of its hectic existence, not only undefeated 
but also developing and expanding. The 
Japanese, British and U. S. imperialists are 
energetically engaged in helping Chiang 
Kai-shek in the anti-communist campaign, 
not only because the success of Soviet 
China means the end of their domination 
and exploitation of China and Manchuria, 
but also because a Soviet China and 
a strong Chinese Red Army, together with 
a powerful anti-Japanese united front mass 
movement and joint action of all anti- 
Japanese military forces in China can effec- 
tively attack the flank of the Japanese Army 
in North China, Inner Mongolia and Man- 
churia in the event of its invasion of the 
Soviet Union. Thus the imperialists’ at- 
tempt to crush Soviet China and to suppress 
the anti-Japanese movement is the first step 
in their war against the Soviet Union. A 
powerful mass movement in the United 
States against imperalist intervention in 
China is thus not only a substantial help 
to the liberation movement in China, but 
it also constitutes an effective line of de- 
fence of the Soviet Union. 





Editor’s Note: Readers of Soviet 
Russta Topay can follow the latest 
developments in Soviet China and 
obtain expert analyses of the Chinese 
political situation by reading CHINA 
Topay each month. 
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Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

HAVE just returned from my month’s 

vacation in the Caucasus. It included 
three weeks in the health resort of Kis- 
lovodsk, a brief trip to Mt. Elbrus and a 
tour through the famous collective farms 
of Kabardino-Balkaria. It is generally 
agreed that the chief characteristic of the 
USSR in this sixteenth year of revolution 
is the rapid expansion of life in a hundred 
complex ways. Well, here are three of the 
ways out of a hundred. 

Kislovodsk, a health resort whose baths 
are good for heart and nervous diseases! 
It is one of a chain of four resorts known 
as the North Caucasus Mineral Waters, to 
which before the revolution some six or 
seven thousand rich people came each 
year, in part for health, but more for flirt- 
ing and drinking, as they go to similar 
baths in Europe now. 

This year the North Caucasus Mineral 
Waters resorts have 180,000 patients, a 
thirty-fold growth! All of them come for 
a month or more. The majority are 
workers from industry and a_ large 
sprinkling of office staff and technical per- 
sonnel; there has been for the past two 
years a new influx from the collective 
farms, but they come chiefly in winter, for 
Kislovodsk is open the year round. To- 


day’s visitors are “sent” by their trade 


unions chiefly; the best shock-brigaders 
are awarded places in health resorts in 
token that they are workers whose energy 
is freely spent for the common good and 
whose health must be cherished. 

Dozens of new sanitariums house the in- 
creased numbers. Twenty more new sani- 
tariums are going up in Kislovodsk alone. 
Any country in the world might be proud 
of the architecture and equipment of these 
new buildings; they are the latest word. 
I am especially impressed by the gorgeous 
new sanitarium of the scientists and its 
great glassed-in dining-room and_ rest 
rooms looking towards the mountains; 
every room has a private veranda for sun- 
baths. 

Mt. Elbrus next, which for years I have 
wished to visit. Its 18,480 feet above sea 
level makes it by far the highest mountain 
in Europe, overtopping the famed Mt. 
Blanc by nearly four thousand feet. Be- 
fore the war it had been scaled occasion- 
ally by foreign alpinists; the upper class 
Russians were a lazy lot. This year it was 
scaled in three great attacks by 277 red 
army commanders, and also some 80 or- 
dinary worker-tourists. 

Mountain climbing in the Caucasus has 
a political significance. Even five years 
ago these high snow-peaks were “sacred”; 
the surrounding tribes believed that they 


A NEW WORLD IN THE CAUCASUS 


The First.of a Series of Monthly Letters 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


had never been trodden by foot of man. 
The individual ascents were treated as lies. 
It was part of the age-old superstition 
whereby the old men of the hill tribes sup- 
pressed impertinent curiosity into nature. 
Now even the oldest patriarchs admit that 
“the Bolsheviks have conquered the gods.” 


Five years ago when motion pictures 
came to the Balkars, who live in the hills 
near Elbrus, the audience often smashed 
the screen in their zeal. 
who beat 


“We showed a 


wicked count workers and 





dragged his wife around by her hair,” said 
the club organizer who showed these 
movies. “More than once my audience at- 
tacked the count with clubs and smashed 
right through the picture. When I pro- 
tested they cried: ‘How can one sit still in 
the presence of that evil man’?” 

Today’s Balkars are more sophisticated. 
They are one hundred percent collectivized 
in livestock farms. The first thing these 
farms usually do is to vote most of their 
surplus to build a school. The provincial 
government gives them some 200,000 
rubles for a school but that doesn’t satisfy 
the Balkars. “Our school must be the best 
in the valley,” they say. “Here is another 
200,000 rubles from our farm to build a 
two-story school with ten grades!” All 
the way to Elbrus I see these new schools 
dominating the villages, gleaming white 
among the low squat houses. Less than 
ten years ago the Balkars got their alpha- 
bet; now they have four years compulsory 
education and next year it will be seven 
years compulsory. 

I talk to an old Balkar woman, aged 83; 
she dates back to the days of serfdom. 
“All the years before the collective farm” 
she says, “it is shame for me to remem- 
ber. But now in the ccllective farm, it is 


a pity that one is old and has to die. All 
the years of my life | worked that others 
might eat. Now at last we work for our- 
selves, that we may eat and gain culture.” 

The Balkars are part of the Kabardino- 
Balkarian autonomous district. Balkars are 
mountain herdsmen, Kabardinians are soil- 
tillers of the plains. They supplement each 
other. Their district won the Order of 
Lenin for the best collective farms among 
minor nationalities. I visited several of 
the lowland farms. It is truly amazing 
how rapidly their firm organization is now 
expressing itself in new buildings suited 
to a new organization of life. 

Already the fields of 6000 acre farms 
have been divided into convenient “brig- 
ades”; and in each brigade new buildings 
go up or are already finished. Rooms for 
men, for women, for families, day nursery 
for children, dining-room and reading 
rooms—al! these in solid structures of 
adobe brick, with tiled roof and lots of 
windows. And all of this merely for sum- 
mer use, during the season of field work. 
Larger buildings are arising in the central 
village; not only the new school, but play- 
grounds, assembly halls. 

I saw a poultry farm, collectively owned, 
whose incubators produced 140,000 chicks 
this season and distributed them to other 
surrounding farms. I saw also farms which 
have hired architects from the capital Nal- 
chik to replan their whole village as a 
“farm-city.” This is the new slogan. in 
Kabardino-Balkaria — “farm-cities,” with 
avenues of trees, and fine central buildings, 
with a hotel for guests and a rest-home 
for their members in some selected grove 
or on some stream. 

“Our farm-city means not only buildings 
and trees,” says one farm president. “It 
means also pure-bred livestock and edu- 
cated residents. We build it.a few houses 
at a time; each year the new houses go 
to our best shock-brigaders; but they have 
to finish ten grades of school before they 
can get the house. Everybody is studying 
like mad this winter. The families that 
get the houses will be given pure-bred 
cows, pigs, chickens in return for their 
present poor stock.” 

“But if the best workers get all the best 
animals, and are still allowed to sell their 
surplus in market, won’t you be raising a 
new generation of kulaks?” I asked. 

“Quite the opposite,” said the president. 
“The ideal of these new farmers is not to 
increase individual possession of cows and 
chickens but rather to get rid of it. To- 
day we still need individual cows for fami- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WE DID NOT DEPEND ON ALLAH 


By BAIZAT AIMAROVA 


President of the village Soviet “‘Stalin,”’ in Daghestan 


AST year, in May, the collective farm- 
ers of our Aoul (village) “Stalin” 
came to see me and told me they wanted to 
elect me president of our village Soviet. I 
was taken aback, I trembled all over and 
started to cry. I was afraid that the work 
in the Soviet would be much above my 
forces. I am a woman without education, 
from a poor family. It was only in 1929 
that I learned to read and write, and now 
they wanted to make me chief of the vil- 
lage. True, I have been assistant to the 
president of the Kolhoz (collective farm), 
member of the Soviet Board and farm 
manager, but to become president of the 
village Soviet, could I dream of that! 

The comrades insisted and my brother 
even got sore. “Until now,” he said, “you 
were always brave and gay, and now you 
are afraid. What do you fear? Didn’t 
you hear what the president of our Kol- 
hoz, Djemal Eddin Daibov, told us? He 
was in Moscow to the Congress of the Kol- 
hoz Shock Brigaders. He sat in the Pres- 
idium at the side of Stalin, and heard him 
sav that it is necessary to give more power 
to the women. Have no fear. If you 
aren’t able to get through with the work, 
we'll have new elections and we'll put 
someone else in your place, nothing will 
happen to you.” 

I became calmer, and soon I was elected 
president. 

It’s more than a year now since I began 
working in the Soviet; when I recall that I 
cried last year, I cannot help laughing. I 
found that it was not at all difficult to be 








“Proletarian in Content, National as to 
Form”—There are 150 national minorities in the 
USSR and none are oppressed. From the Arctic 
Circle to the Pamirs, from the Polish border to 
the Pacific, the October revolution brought a 
great awakening to the millions of submerged 
“colonials” who for centuries had been the vic- 
tims of Czarist chauvinism and capitalist ex- 
ploitation. It not only emancipated these op- 
pressed minorities, including one and all alike 
in a voluntary union of free and equal peoples; 
it opened up a new era of economic and cul- 
tural development for formerly backward races. 
Where previously nomadic hunters, fishermen 
and herdsmen, living in tents and huts, eked out 
@ meagre existence for their people, there are 
now large factories and collective farms and 
splendid socialist cities. Where formerly there 
was ignorance and superstition and illiteracy, 
where there was often not even an alphabet, there 
are now schools and newspapers and theatres 
and health centers and sports stadia and rest 
homes. It is small wonder that in some of the 
remote Asiatic districts of the Soviet Union the 
people speak and sing of Lenin as an almost 
mythical figure whose Party brought light where 
before was only darkness, and joy where before 
was only misery. The Soviet solution of the 
problem of national minorities is a revolutionary 
challenge to imperialist exploitation and racial 
oppression everywhere. 


president—you only have to find good as- 
sistants. Comrade Daibov taught me how 
to work. When he came to us three years 
ago, he had to take care of everything. 
But soon he began to educate and instruct 
our best shock workers. One of them, 
Sadurdin Khalimbekov, is now secretary 
of the communist nucleus; another, Saif- 
ulin Aliev, assistant to Daibov; Abdoul 
Hamid Bamatov directs the stock farm; 
six good udarniks are at the head of the 
brigades. In 1929 there were 78 families 
in our Kolhoz, now there are 208. Three 
years ago we had only 12 cows, now we 
have 100 and all good grade. From year 
to year there is more work, but Daibov’s 
task becomes easier. Formerly he had to 
be in the office, keep accounts, watch every- 
thing, explain to every farmer what he 
has to do. Now he is off on horseback at 
sunrise, visiting the brigades and watching 
that there’s no trouble anywhere. He 
doesn’t spend even two hours in the office. 

I also have good assistants. We have 
six sections in the Soviet: a section of so- 
cial and cultural work, one for the fields, 
one for cattle, a cooperative section and a 
road section. To each section I assigned 
members of the Soviet Board who super- 
vise the work, and come and tell me what 
there is to be done. Women, Karimat 
Abakarova, of the cattle section, and Apal 
Makhtutova of the road section, are par- 
ticularly capable. When her work in the 
field is done, Apal goes for an inspection 
of the roads, she comes and tells me: 
“Baizat, I came across a small swamp, 
we'll have to fill it with stones,” or again, 
“the brook at the end of the village, we'll 
have to put a bridge over it.” I note the 
reports, and send men to repair what’s 
needed. 

Considering the life of our Kolhoz 
farmers, it seems to me at times that I 
am asleep and see a lovely dream. Before 
the revolution, our village was called 
“Muslim-aoul.” It belonged to Prince 
Mahomed-bek Tarkovsky, who lived in the 
best house, in which are located now the 
village Soviet, the Kolhoz management, 
the dispensary, the nursery and the inn. 
All the peasants,—uzdeni (free) or gouls 
(descendants of slaves)—were forced to 
labor four davs a week for the prince. 
Mahomed-bek had large estates and flocks 
of sheep near Mahatch-Kala, while most of 
the village land belonged to the rich peas- 
ants. More than half the peasants had no 
land at all. And everyone had a wife and 
children and all hungered. We used to go 
to other villages and rent land from the 
kulaks. We worked it with our oxen, we 
planted. The grain harvested and threshed, 
we divided it, half we kept for ourselves, 


even the straw, the other half we carried, 
in our sacks and with our oxen, to the pro- 
prietor. There wasn’t enough bread even 
in winter; when spring came, the poor 
peasants, even the middle peasants, had to 
go to the town to look for work. 


Now all the land belongs to the Kolhoz; 
in our aoul there isn’t a single peasant 
who works the land individually. Com- 
rade Daibov with his assistants have or- 
ganized things so, that everyone works hon- 
estly for the common good; there is not a 
slacker among the 520 Kolhoz members. 


By the middle of June we had already 
commenced the harvest. Daibov doesn’t 
wait for the grain to ripen over an entire 
field; as soon as it is ripe in a part of a 
field we harvest it. We have an abundant 
crop. There was little rain this year. But 
we did not depend on Allah. We watered 
our fields ourselves and we gathered off 
each hectar 110 puds of wheat and 120 
puds of barley. 

In a clean dining hall, light and spa- 
cious, lunch and dinner, with meat, is 
served every day to the Kolhoz farmers; 
there is good white bread at the bakery; 
our villagers do not eat any more hard 
bread made with corn flour. We had al- 
ready one school, last year we built a 
second: all our children are at school and 
know the three R’s. Next year we're going 
to build a third school, of seven classes. 
We all realize that we have much to learn. 
We sent one of our youngsters to Mahatch- 
Kala, to Medical College. We realize the 
difference between a wooden plow and a 
tractor, our dream is to have our own me- 
chanics, from the youth of our ‘Stalin 
Aoul. : 

The chief of our village, Daibov, has 
acquitted himself well before our Soviet 
land. He is an old Red fighter, who was 
chief of a partisan detachment in the Civil 
War, and was decorated with the Order 
of the Red Banner. But we respect him es- 
pecially because, old mountaineer that he 
is, hardly able to read and write, he knows 
the value of education; he brought up his 
two sons and inspired them with such love 
for learning, that one of the boys is a Red 
officer and the other an engineer. When 
they came to visit their father, he brought 
them to us and said: “See what position 
the children of a poor Daghestan moun- 
taineer have reached. Send your children 
to school and they will become just as 
educated.” We remember well his words. 

At the end of last year we decided to 
organize an orchestra of wind instruments. 
At first many farmers were against this 
project. Some said “this is contrary to 

(Continued on page 15) 
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| WORKED IN THE MOSCOW DAILY NEWS 


By HARVEY O’CONNOR 
Author of ‘‘Mellon’s Millions’’ 


SHIVERED on the Cunard dock at the 

foot of 14th Street one bleak morning 
in February, 1928, a jobless reporter. I 
had just returned from the Soviet Union. 
Fresh in my memory were the turbulent 
welcomes given the foreign trade union 
delegations attending the celebrations of 
the tenth anniversary of the proletarian 
revolution in Leningrad, Moscow, Nizhni, 
Novgorod, Ivanovo-Voznesensk. There half 
way round the globe were terrific energy, 
contagious enthusiasm, cheery comrade- 
ship in the fight for a socialist common- 
wealth. Standing here on a desolate dock 
in Manhattan, I seemed to have come back 
from another world, a world as improb- 
able to most American newspapermen as 
any creation of Jules Verne. 

No use shivering here though. Down 
into the tubes and over to Newark—then 
a refuge for penniless reporters looking 
for a job. I settled down to the copydesk 
of a Newark tabloid. The head of the 
copydesk used to be a sergeant in the 
marines and had never gotten over it. Half- 
drunk most of the time, cursing his as- 
sistants, scraping and bowing before an 
irate publisher for his. befuddled mistakes. 
My first three hours were on the society 
and women’s pages, trying to make some 
sense out of silly stories dealing with the 
even sillier doings of the dowagers and 
ingenues of Newark’s upper crust. 

I wanted to go back to the Soviet Union. 
But not this time as a spectator, a guest. 
I wanted to work on a Soviet newspaper, 
to get the feel of newspapering in a work- 
ers’ and farmers’ republic. The experience 
might come in handy some day! 


In the spring of 1932 opportunity 
knocked. The Moscow Daily News was 
being reorganized and I was invited to help 
in the overhaul. As soon as possible I 
was on my way across and in due course 
found myself in a huge room, formerly 
the ball room of a merchant’s mansion in 
Moscow. Now it was the news room of 
the Moscow Daily News. 


Desks lined the four sides of this room. 
The cable editor was dictating translations 
from telegraphic reports of the Tass news 
agency. Her desk was stacked high with 
British and American newspapers. Next 
to. her were the desks of the economic edi- 
tors. One editor was trying, with his little 
Russian, to tell the staff artist, who knew 
no English, just how a chart showing 
progress in the iron and steel industry 
should be handled. His assistant was pre- 
paring an article on the chemical possi- 
bilities of a gulf in the Caspian. The 
Soviet news editor, a short fellow, seemed 
to have succumbed under an ocean of Sov- 
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iet newspapers, magazines and: Tass re- 
ports. Nevertheless he emerged cheerfully 
from the depths of a story on the opening 
of a new aluminum plant to greet the 
newcomer. On either side were his as- 
sistants, also swamped under the news of 
socialist construction in the making. 

The sports editor, a young Finnish- 
American, was pounding out a story on the 
day’s soccer match. He was one of the few 
members of the staff who knew how to 
operate a typewriter, Huddled in one end 
of the room were the copyreaders. As in 
any American news room, they fought their 
way doggedly through reams of badly- 
written copy. Occasionally they posted ex- 
ceptionally bad pieces of copy on the 
“brak” board, dedicated in the Soviet 
Union to examples of bad workmanship 
and waste. 

In this newsroom met the differing tech- 
nical standards of British, American and 
Russian journalism. On the staff were 
American, English, Australian, Canadian 
and Irish. Most had had no previous jour- 
nalistic training. Three blocks away was 
the printshop, manned by Russians and 
issuing papers not only in Russian and 
English, but French, German and Polish. 
There a make-up man, flanked by transla- 


-tors, struggled to get type from overworked 


linotype machines, to get headings set up 
by Russian printers who had not the faint- 
est conception of the meaning of the let- 
ters, much less the words they composed 
from the typeboxes. If the forms were not 
made up by 11 p.m., the paper would not 
get on the press until early morning for 
Trud, the gigantic Soviet trade union daily, 
went to. press soon after. 

The casual visiting newspaperman who 
looked in on the production of the Moscow 
Daily News and its weekly edition prompt- 
ly labelled the shop a “madhouse.” But 
if so, how account for the regular appear- 
ance of the daily edition and for the ex- 
cellent weekly edition which went to every 
section of the globe where English is 
spoken? The explanation lay largely in 
internal shop organizations which the cas- 
ual visitor never saw, the trade union and 
the Party cell. 


I have listened both to simple and in- 
volved explanations of what constitutes 
“news” in the American capitalist journal- 
istic sense. In the Soviet Union there is 
one yardstick. “News” is what advances 
socialist construction. How workers and 
farmers overcome difficulties in produc- 
tion, unmask enemies, open new schools, 
better the military defense structure—this 
is news. A crime or an accident is news 
only if experience is to be gained there- 


from for building a better society. The 
police reporter, that cornerstone of Amer- 
ican journalism, is unknown in Soviet 
journalism. 

The technical problem in Soviet journal- 
ism is the better organization of social 
news. That was why our trade union met 
for hours after work in the library of the 
Moscow Daily News. Every staff member 
—including the cooks in our restaurant, 
the janitor and the courier girls—belonged 
to the union, not because he had to but 
because the trade union was the core of 
the paper, because a union meeting was 
too interesting to miss. Here on this anvil 
of workers’ democracy were hammered out 
the internal discipline of the shop, plans 
for bettering the paper, details for next 
year’s contract with the publishing house. 

The paper showed constant improvement 
not because some one up above cracked 
the whip and spread job-fear through the 
shop. It came both from above and from 
below, because editor and staff wanted to 
put out a better paper. When it was found 
that few knew the meaning of many terms 
in metallurgy used every day in news 
stories (our readers, being workers and 
engineers, did know) technical lectures 
were organized. Experienced members of 
the staff gave lectures in journalism. 

What happened in Party cell meetings 
I never knew, of course. Non-Party people 
looked with no little admiration and won- 
der however at those late meetings of the 
Party cell—they had to be late in order 
not to conflict with the job and with “so- 
cial work.” At times in every organization 
there are periods of unhealthy tension or 
slackness. It was noteworthy that these 
crises were observed and acted upon by 
the Party cell, because after its late meet- 
ings came solutions for vexatious problems 
or a call to action welcomed by the entire 
staff. 

Journalism in the Soviet style is not a 
concentration on “spot news,” a race whose 
victor is the paper which beats the opposi- 
tion on the street by three minutes with 
the latest murder. Nor does it confine it- 
self to transmitting news of social im- 
portance. News collection is only half a 
Soviet reporter’s job. That is why news- 
papers have a “mass” department to main- 
tain contact with the mass organizations 
of Soviet life in factory, club, school and 
co-op. In a limited way the “mass” de- 
partment does for the readers of a Soviet 
paper what the promotion and “service” 
sections of the advertising departments of 
American newspapers do for big adver- 
tisers. 


Each Moscow Daily News staff member 
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Director, Labor Research Association 


HE American Federation of Labor is 

setting up so-called “vertical unions” 
in basic industries, according to reports 
from the recent convention in San Fran- 
cisco. These unions are to be tightly con- 
trolled by the top officialdom of the federa- 
tion, but even so the step from loosely 
strung federal locals to vertical unions is 
regarded as a progressive one. 

At the same time reports come from the 
Soviet Union that the large unions are 
being broken up into smaller ones. What 
does this mean? Does it mean that union- 
ism in the Soviet Union is taking a back- 
ward step while the A. F. of L. has taken 
a halting step forward? 

The facts give an emphatic no to any 
such interpretation of recent events in the 
Soviet Union. For it must be remembered 
that the most complete and extensive in- 
dustrial unionism has existed in the Soviet 
Union for 17 years—in other words since 
the 1917 Revolution. No such thing as a 
craft union has ever been formed in the 
Soviet Union. They have never had a 
separate union of boiler makers, or ma- 
chinists or pattern makers or weavers. 
They have had only those unions that em- 
braced every worker in a plant, these work- 
ers bound together in union with all work- 
ers in a given industry. 

The only new development has been the 
creation of many new industries and the 
consequent breaking up of the very wide 
original jurisdictions held by the unions 
built up after the revolution. In 1927 
when we wrote a book on Soviet Trade 
Unions there were only 23 unions in the 
whole Soviet territory with about ten mil- 
lion members. Later these unions were in- 
creased to 47 and, by a recent decision, 


Reorganization of Soviet Trade Unions 


By ROBERT W. DUNN 


these 47 will now be broken down into 
154 which have a present membership of 
over eighteen million. 

But these 154 will still be industrial 
unions in every sense of the word. For 
they will embrace every worker in the fac- 
tory, and every worker in the given in- 
dustry. The only change is the greater 
differentiation of industries. For example, 
when I was in the Soviet Union in 1927 
there was one union for the entire metal 
industry. This metal industry union be- 
came so large, under the tremendous ad- 
vances of the First Five-Year Plan, that 
it was in 1931 divided into several different 
branches, one of which covered all the 
workers in the iron metallurgical factories. 
Now, in 1934, due in part to the great 
growth of the industries under the Second 
Five-Year Plan, this iron metallurgical 
union is, in turn, being divided into an 
iron metallurgical union for the South with 
a membership of 237,000, one for the 
eastern region having 122,000 members 
and one for the central region having 
51,000 members. The same process is 
going on in other industries, especially in 





Workers Picknicking on Rest Day 






those that have shown the most remarkable 
growth. 

What are the advantages of such reor- 
ganization? One is that the Central Com- 
mittees, that is the national offices, of at 
least 65 of these 154 unions will be lo- 
cated outside. of Moscow and nearer to the 
workers and their problems. This will un- 
doubtedly bring the national union offices 
closer to actual production and the day- 
to-day needs of the workers, especially as 
many of the intermediate regional trade 
union bodies are to be eliminated, the shop 
committee having direct relations with the 
national union office. 

The reorganization will also help to in- 
crease the membership of the various 
unions by facilitating the task of recruiting 
new members. It must be remembered in 


‘this connection that, contrary to the propa- 


ganda of the enemies of the Soviet Union, 
trade unions in that country do not have 
compulsory membership. The figures on 
percentage of membership bring out this 
point very clearly. For example, only 
73% of the workers of the machine tractor 
stations are now organized; only 54% of 
the peat diggers, only 89% of the educa- 
tional workers, only 74% of building 
workers, only 77% of the miners, only 
61% of the railway construction workers, 
only 89% of the machine construction 
workers, and so on. It is expected that the 
reorganization into more moderate-sized 
unions will help to increase the percentage 
of workers actually enrolled in the unions. 

The increasing functions of the trade 
unions will also be better performed 
through unions of workable size covering 
all those employed in only one instead of 

(Continued on page 14) 








had “his” factory. His not merely to record 
its achievements and shortcomings. He 
must search out weak spots, publish griev- 
ances, and keep pushing until faults are 
corrected. He must know every English- 
speaking worker and engineer in the fac- 
tory. Some were native Americans or 
British but most had been immigrants ‘*o 
America who had either preferred to help 
build socialism in the Soviet Union or had 
been deported because they did not view 
capitalism as the last word in human evo- 
lution. In smaller factories there were 
usually only a handful. In bigger factor- 
ies, such as the Dynamo electric works, a 
squad of Moscow Daily News reporters, co- 
operating with the German daily, DZZ, 
helped to prepare wall newspapers and to 
organize the numerous foreign workers. 
For these foreign workers—the word 
“foreign” sounds strange because we did 





not consider ourselves foreigners in any 
sense—their most important contribution 
to Soviet economy often was the advancing 
of ideas gained in American, British or 
German factories for adoption in Russian 
factories, if found to be superior. But 
language difficulties stand in the way of 
cogent explanation of different processes 
and tradition is a factor—even Soviet di- 
rectors are human beings. 

On the Moscow Daily News this “mass” 
work took up, on the average, a day a 
week. But on Rabochaya Moskva (Work- 
ers Moscow), the farflung staff works day 
by day in every workplace, spurring social- 
ist competition, fighting bureaucracy and 
inefficiency, helping to improve restaurants, 
cooperative stores, housing co-ops. Prob- 
ably no paper in the Soviet Union offers 
a greater contrast to the American news- 
paper—the one fighting for better produc- 


tion, better goods, a better life, the other 
offering opiates attractively bedecked as 
crime, sex, sports and comics. 

What American reporter, fighting now 
for recognition of his Guild, can help envy 
his Soviet brother? A member of the Poli- 
graphic industrial union, the Soviet re- 
porter is protected by union agreements 
providing the 7-hour day, 5-day week, 
wage rates in keeping with his responsible 
position as public educator and social in- 
terpreter. His union insurance system 
guards him in sickness and old age, pro- 
vides a rest home after sickness and a 
club in the country for recreation. And 
in his press club, the bar is not the focus 
of social life. 

What American reporter would not swap 
his routine of “covering” police and poli- 
ticians for a chance to get in on the record- 
ing of a decent society in the making? 
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STEEL WORKERS 


N the Soviet Union, as in the 
United States, steel is the key 

industry. The production of steel 
reflects the demand for capital 
goods. It is a barometer of in- 
dustrial production generally, and 
therefore of employment. In the 
United States, this key industry 
has a second significance. “Watch 
steel,” says Wall Street, putting 
out trial baloons for further wage 
cuts. For it is a fact well known 
that the wage rate set by the steel 
trust for its unskilled labor is 
considered the most important 
single wage rate in American in- 
dustry. 

In 1932 steel wages in the 
United States were only 62.8 per 
cent of those in 1929. Since then 
two further wage cuts have occur 
red, with still another one due 
for the coming month, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal. 
In USSR, wages for steel work 


have increased approximately 174 
since 1928. 

With the tremendous demands! 
tal goods under both the first am 
Five Year Plans, and the barol 
industrial production const .ntly 
unemployment among Soviet wal 
unknown. The U. S. Steel Com 
on the other hand, has put all its 
on the stagger system, which # 
another way of saying that the ¢ 
workers must pay for those wh 
otherwise be unemployed. 
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Eighty per cent of the steel workers in 
the USSR are in trade unions as compared 
with 15 per cent in the United States. 
‘The tremendous odds that American steel 
Pworkers have to fight against ‘in their 
struggle to organize were clearly revealed 
when the great steel strike threatened sev- 
emi months ago. There are no strikes in 
the Soviet steel industry, no spy system 
to track down organized workers, no ter- 
rorism to crush their unions. The Soviet 
Metallurgy Unions do not have to fight 
for their right to exist, and can therefore 
apply all their energies to increasing pro- 
duction, improving working conditions, 
and organizing a richer life for their mem- 
bers outside of working hours. That is 


why they refuse to import the dreaded 
Taylor system of efficiency to the USSR, 
charging that it was too fatigued and de- 
' moralizing. 


Soviet steel workers know 


they are working for themselves. For 
them, the fact that they have increased 
‘their production of rolled steel by 60 per 
cent between 1928 and 1933, or that, in 
September of this year, for the first time 
on record, the Soviet Union’s pig iron pro- 
duction reached a higher daily average 
than that of the United States, is not a 
matter of cold statistics. The profits of 
increased production returns directly to 
the Soviet workers in the most tangible of 
dividends, a better life for everyone. 
Soviet insurance is not something to be 





talked about as a dream, but is a reality 


for Soviet steel workers. In case of ac- 
cident the steel worker receives free medi- 
cal attention and wages from the first day 
of his accident until he returns; if he 
should be permanently disabled he gets 
up to 90 per cent of his salary for the 
rest of his life. Old age holds no terrors 
for Soviet workers; iaembers of the Metal- 
urgy Unions are paid up to 60 per cent 
of wages when they are retired. And 
since there are no unemployed, the in- 
surance funds are used t obuild better 
houses for the workers, clubs, theatres, 
children’s playgrounds, nurseries, sani- 
tariums, health resorts and the like . 

At Magnitorgorsk 15,000 workers have 
already moved into the new, airy, sunlit 
apartments built specially for them. 
Eighteen new schools, of which several are 
colleges, have been built in four years 


time. The Magnitorgorsk workers also 
have twelve papers, of which three are 
dailies, 200 Red Corners’for reading, and 
special theatrical facilities. Four years 
ago ground was jusi being broken for this 
great industrial enterprise. 

At present the Soviet Steel workers are 
looking forward to building the largest 
steel plant of the world in Eastern Siberia 
in order that the total production of steel 
may increase from approximately 6,000,- 
000 tons in 1932 to 17,000,000 tons in 1937. 





























YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Send in your questions: Let 
Myra Page, who has’ just returned 
from two years of work and life in 
Soviet Russia, answer all those points 
which have been puzzling you and 
your friends. Also criticisms and 
suggestions for this column are wel- 
comed. 











Question: Is there religious freedom in 
Russia? Why are churches closed? Why 
are priests denied the right to vote? 


NLY following the Russian revolution, 
did the masses of people win religi- 
ous freedom in Russia. The revolution 
seperated the church from the state, and 
the people were left free to attend religious 
services or not, as they saw fit. Only where 
counter-revolutionary elements used the 
cloak of religion to mask their anti-Soviet 
propaganda and activities, has the Soviet 
Government naturally had to interfere. 
Otherwise, it relies on education and the 
new interests of a developing socialist 
society to win the masses away from their 
earlier backward beliefs. 

There are many churches still open in 
the Soviet Union. I personally visited 
several, both Greek Orthodox and Moham- 
mendan,. where services were in progress. 
Moscow, formerly known as “the city of 
churches,” with something like 1,600, has 
nearly four hundred still operating. When 
you go inside, especially in the industrial 
areas, you find old women and men make 
up the congregations, and most of those, 
peasants. The young people simply aren’t 
interested. 


Where churches have been closed, that 
is, transformed into public clubs, audi- 
toriums and museums, this has been done 
with the consent and usually at the urgent 
demand of the population. The people 
look on it very practically, why should a 
public building remain almost unused, 
while the community is in such bad need 
of an auditorium where public lectures, 
concerts, and movies can be enjoyed by 
many hundreds? Let the few score old 
folks who want to worship continue, there 
is another church nearby, large enough to 
house them all. 

To have citizenship rights in the Work- 
ers’ Republic, you have to work—he carry- 


- ing on some useful occupation. Priests are 


considered non-productive. Those former 
priests who have become librarians, work- 
ing farmers, or have taken up some other 
productive work, have won their citizen- 
ship rights. 

The Soviet policy on religion is too large 
a subject to discuss adequately here: I 
suggest that you get for further reading the 
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By MYRA PAGE 


two excellent pamphlets: Yarosyavsky, 


“Religion in the USSR,” and V. I. Lenin, 
“On Religion.” Both may be obtained 
through Soviet Russia Topay. 


Question: How do workers elect their 
shop committees? 

Elections of shop committees in Soviet 
Russia involve big mass campaigns. Weeks 
before the annual election comes off, work- 
ers in every shop and office are holding 
section and department meetings after 
work, discussing issues and possible can- 
didates. Every factory daily newspaper, 
as well as each department’s “wall paper” 
carries worker’s criticisms and proposals. 
Finally, all trade unionists in each sec- 
tion meet together and elect their delegates 
to a general factory meeting. Each dele- 
gate is instructed by his fellows as to issues 
they want taken up. At this conference of 
elected delegates, usually numbering sev- 
eral hundred, discussion and reports often 
last through the good part of two days. 
Finally, when everyone who wishes has 
spoken, and the delegates are ready, the 
new trade union committee is elected, and 
its tasks outlined. And the committee 
members’ work is checked up by worker’s 
meetings, several times a month. 

For a fuller description, see Chapter VI 
“At a Factory Election,” in my SOVIET 
MAIN STREET. 


Question: How is it that there are no 
strikes in the Soviet Union? 

Because there, the workers having taken 
power in their hands, have no need of 
strikes as a means of bettering their con- 


‘ditions. Besides, why should they strike 


against themselves? Where bankers and 
millionaires still own the factories, the 
strike is the best weapon the working class 
has, to force better conditions. But in the 
Soviet Union, the workers have rid them- 
selves of the Morgans and Fords. Factories 
and all means of production are owned and 
operated by the working class, through 
their Soviet government. Every year, work- 
ers, teachers and all employees, through 
their powerful trade unions, make a collec- 
tive agreement with their “employer,” the 
working class state. This agreement guar- 
antees them constantly improving condi- 
tions and better wages. Since no profits 
to a class of Rockerfeilers has to be paid, 
the more the workers produce, the better 
they organize their work, the higher wages 
and shorter hours they can have. Also, by 
all working together in this way, the gen- 
eral standard of living in the whole country 
is raised. The Soviet Union offers an ex- 
ample to the workers and peoples of all the 
world of “Socialist prosperity.” 

This is the big “secret” of the Soviet 
workers’ enthusiasm for their Five Year 


Plans. 


Question: How much property can a per- 
son own in Russia? 


You can own as many personal belong- 
ings as you like, whatever you need in your 
daily life, to make you comfortable and 
happy. Buy as many radios, bicycles, and 
new clothes as you like. But try and buy 
a factory or a railroad or any other means 
of production! It can’t be done. 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 


in a multitude of related industries. It 
will certainly be easier to administer the 
social insurance which plays such an im- 
portant part in providing security and 
health for the Soviet workers. The great 
responsibility for the administration of the 
social insurance funds was brought about 
through the turning over last year of all 
the duties of the Commissariat of Labor to 
the All-Union Central Committee of the 
Labor Unions. 


It is probably not appreciated by most 
readers of Soviet Russia Today that the 
social insurance funds of the Soviet Union 
are estimated to total more than the entire 
state budgets of Italy, Poland, Rumania 
and Latvia combined! The administration 
of such a gigantic fund, and all that it im- 
plies in the way of rest homes, sanitariums, 
housing, scientific institutes, pensions, 
clubs, safety law administration, day nurs- 
eries, kindergartens, etc., is a tremendous 
task. (See Labor Fact Book II, Chap. 1X.) 
The unions can handle this job better if 
they are organized in the new industrial 
unions provided for in the recent reor- 
ganization. 


It must never be forgotten that the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union are not faced 
with a hostile capitalist class, as are unions 
in every other country excepting Soviet 
China. For the Soviet workers are the 
“ruling class” themselves. The so-called 
protective functions of the trade union are 
therefore replaced by the constructive func- 
tion of building socialism. The unions in 
the Soviet Union now help more and more 
in the organization of labor efficiency, in 
stimulating productivity and in mastering 
technique, thus helping to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the whole working class. 
These trade unions have thus been, as 
Lenin intended, real “Schools of Commun- 
ism.” They have already trained hundreds 
of thousands of workers to assume respon- 
sibility in industry and government. The 
present reorganization of the unions into 
more workable unions will speed up this 
program. It is a vital step in the develop- 
ment of Socialism in the Soviet Union. 





















—— 











The F. S. U. and the Congress 
Against War and Fascism 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


HE Friends of the Soviet Union played 

an important part in making the second 
U. S. Congress against War and Fascism 
one of the most successful conferences of 
its kind held in recent years. This Con- 
gress, called by the American League 
against War and Fascism, took place in 
Chicago during the last days of September 
with 3,332 delegates present from 35 
states and three foreign countries. The 
broad united front included 122 official 
delegates from American Federation of 
Labor Unions or central labor bodies, 25 
official delegates from churches, four of- 
ficial delegates from Socialist Party locals, 
and 45 other Socialists attending in one 
capacity or another. The National Com- 
mittee of the FSU sent a delegation com- 
posed of Herbert Goldfrank, National Sec- 
retary, A. A. Heller, Treasurer, and my- 
self. 

General Victor A. Yakhontoff was one of 
the main speakers at the opening mass 
meeting attended by some 15,000 people 
and outlined in general terms the critical 
situation in the Far East. The next morn- 
ing he spoke again, analyzing in detail 
what has been going on in Manchuria, 
taking up the question of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and pointing out the 
serious extent of the anti-Soviet provoca- 
tion instigated by Japan. In both of his 
speeches General Yakhontoff emphasized 
the tremendous role that the Friends of 
the Soviet Union and Soviet Russia Topay 
play in educating the American people 
on the peace policy of the Soviet Union 
and on the danger of attack upon the 
USSR by imperialist powers. 

On the final day of the Congress the 
writer addressed the delegates and sum- 
marized the peace record of the Soviet 
Union from its earliest attempts to bring 
to a close the Great War, through its dras- 
tic proposals for disarmament at Geneva 
and elsewhere, to its most recent peace 
move in joining the League of Nations. 
He asserted that this record was by far 
the best of any Great Power since the 
world war and called attention to the 
present dangers of aggression on the 
USSR, especially by Japan and Germany. 

In drawing up its program for the fu- 
ture the Congress included a most impor- 
tant plank regarding the Soviet Union, 
pledging itself: “To support the peace 
policies of the Soviet Union, for total and 
universal disarmament, which today with 
the support of the masses in all countries 
constitute the clearest and most effective 
opposition to war throughout the world; 
to oppose all attempts to weaken the So- 
viet Union, whether these take the 
form of misrepresentation and false prop- 


aganda, diplomatic manoeuvering, or in- 
tervention by imperialist governments.” 
The Congress also elected two of the FSU 
delegates, A. A. Heller and Corliss La- 
mont, to the National Committee of the 
League against War and Fascism. 


While the Friends of the Soviet Union 
is affiliated as an organization with the 
League and has a definite part to play in 
the organization’s activities, it must not be 
thought that cooperation with the League 
exhausts the responsibilities of the FSU 
in relation to the cause of international 
peace and defense of the Soviet Union. 
The best possible way for the national 
organization and individual members of 
the FSU to help the League is to strengthen 
the influence of the FSU and Soviet Rus- 
sta Topay. 





@ Young Uzbek athletes 





17th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Dr. Frankwood Williams, noted psycho- 
logist and author; Louis Lozowick, revo- 
lutionary artist, and Millie Del Vecchio, 
the Patterson textile worker who was an 
FSU delegate to the Soviet Union in May 
of this year, will speak at the 17th Anni- 
versary Celebration to be held at the 
Mecca Temple Ballroom in New York City, 
Friday night, November 9th. Actors, sing- 
ers, dancers and musicians, representing a 
number of national minorities included in 
the Soviet Union, will take part in the 
extensive program. 














Machine tractor station director explains neces- 
sity for efficient harvesting 





(Continued from page 9) 


the adats”; others, that our young men 
will will never learn to play Russian in- 
struments. Even in the city some com- 
rades spoke against our plan; the Stalin 
aoul, they said, hasn’t yet reached a high 
enough level; what does it want with mu- 
sic.” But we replied: “Since we have 
plenty of food, we want to bring gaiety in- 
to our lives, we want music.” 

We ordered musical instruments from 
Mahatch-Kala for 21 persons. The doctor 
selected the healthiest among the young; 
“You will 
see,” he said, “that we will march on May 
first with a band at the head.” Many 
laughted at these words, didn’t believe 


them. But several days before May first, 


then we sent for an instructor. 


as a Red Regiment came up to our village 
one day, the instructor brought out his mu- 
sicians, and we welcomed the Red soldiers 
with excellent music. 

All of us understand that it is the Party 
and the Soviet Power that have given us 
The State has helped us 
to gain competence, and we too are trying 
to help the State. 
we learned of the new loan issued by the 


what we have. 
When, in the spring, 


government, our Kolhoz farmers sub- 
scribed 10,800 rubles, against 4,000 last 
year, and the entire amount was paid in 
by the first of May. 

In June, we held a meeting and spoke to 
the farmers: “We have reserves of good, 


dry grain. Why wait for the new crop, 
when we can deliver now all the grain 
which is required of us? It is a conve- 
nience to us, and it will be a service to 
the government.” The audience, young 
and old, men and women, approved the 
proposal unanimously. Early - morning,: 
June 22, we went to the mill and filled the: 
sacks with grain. From there, in solemn 
procession, with music and songs, we trav- 
elled to Buniansk. We were the first ones, 
in all of Northern Caucasus, to make the 
grain delivery to the State. 


Comrade Daibov spoke rightly when he 
said recently: “In the old days, a pious 
Musulman could die with an easy con- 
science. He hoped to enter paradise, and 
left this life without regret. Now we be- 
lieve no more in Allah. We do not believe 
any more in life after death, even our old 
people no longer make the prayer of 
namaz, and do not observe ramazan (the 
great Musulman fast). Well, let us or- 
ganize our life on earth in such a manner 
that it shall be a real paradise.” 

All of us have a passionate faith in our 
future, we know that in our “city of the 
fields” it will be not only a happy life, 
but a real paradise on earth. We were 
told, though we know it ourselves, that 
such a life is called. a socialist life. 
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@ A Fabian Socialist in the land of Socialism. 
Sidney Webb recently arrived in Moscow with 
his niece, Barbara Drake. 


@ Festive opening of the great Machine Build- 
ing Plant, Kramatorsk. 


@ The American Westminster Choir makes a 


hit in Moscow. 


@ Youngest editor in Soviet Union. Trofimov 
edits ‘‘For Dimitroff’s Way,’ published by the 


Dimitroff kolhoz. 


SOVIET 
PICTORIAL 


@ PAVLOV, renowned Russian physiologist, 
was greeted on his 85th bitrhday by the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commisars. 


An annual state award has been instituted in 
Pavlov’s name for the best work in the field 
of physiology. 


@ Arley Teets, American negro radio singer, 
plays the leading role in the recently finished 


Soviet film, BLACK AND WHITE. 


@ At the Mendeleyev Jubilee Congress, 
held in honor of the 100th anniversary 
of the celebrated Russian chemist. 


@ Prof. H. W. L. Dana (second from 
pays a visit backstage at the recent theatre 
tival in Moscow. 


@ U. S. air mechanics Armitstead and 


were awarded the Order of Lenin in Mg 


for servicing American planes used in 
Chelyuskin rescue. Here they are with Che 
kin leader, Schmidt, and Ushakov, acting 
~ Central Administration of Northern 
oute. 


@ Red Army guards on the Manchurian bo 
of the Soviet Union. 


@ M. M. Gromov, pilot of the Maxim 
plane, who with aviators Filin and Spirin esta 
lished a new record for non-stop flight. 
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The Seventh All-Union Soviet Con- 
gress will be held next January. It is the 
highest authority in the Soviet Govern- 
ment. From now until January elections 
of delegates from the seven Soviet repub- 
lics and autonomous districts will take 
place, with 90,000,000 voters participating. 
A recent decree gives the right to vote to 
10,000,000 formerly disfranchised Kulaks 
and others, previously enemies of the So- 
viets, who have proven their loyalty by 
honest work. Every city and town and 
village in the USSR will elect delegates to 
local and district Soviets whick in turn 
will elect delegates to the All-Union Con- 
gress. Already the retiring Soviet dele- 
gates are making their reports to the 
workers who elected them, and whose rep- 
resentatives they have been. Candidates 
to office are selected on the basis of past 
performance, their loyalty to the interests 
of the proletariat, their ability to advance 
the welfare of the workers. 


I. V. Michurin is a Russian Bur- 
hank. His eightieth birthday is being 
celebrated in Soviet Russia. For sixty 
years he has been developing 200 new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, “teach- 
ing” southern plants to grow in the colder 
north. Through cross-breeding and selec- 
tion he has developed frost, drought and 
disease resisting fruits; but only since the 
Soviet regime was established has he been 
given full opportunity to carry on his 
work. Now a whole network of scientific 
institutions, experimental farms, “Mi- 
churin institutes,” has grown up. Michurin 
has received the Order of Lenin. The 
old town of Kozlov has been renamed 
Michurinsk. His greatest pride is a 
“miracle” fruit which is unknown else- 
where—the Actinidia; it looks like a large 
grape, smells like a pineapple and tastes 
like nobody’s business. It took him 25 
years to develop it. Since Lenin “dis- 
covered” him, Michurin’s work has been 
on the government budget. An American 
scientist, Professor Niels Hansen of South 
Dakota, ranks Michurin among the world’s 
greatest horticulturists. — 


The Soviet harvest has reached a tri- 
umphant conclusion. Fall and winter sow- 
ing in Siberia is progressing satisfactorily. 
In the southern and central districts winter 
sowing plans have been overfulfilled al- 
ready by about 5 per cent. The unceasing 
flow of grain to the state and cooperative 
grain-buying centers, indicates the eco- 
nomic and political development of the 
collective farms. Grain deliveries are 
nearly-completed. 





The Soviet machine-building indus- 
try now ranks second only to the U. S. A. 
In the production of the means of pro- 
duction, output in Soviet Russia in 1934 
has exceeded Germany by 30 per cent and 
England by 60 per cent. By 1937 this 
industry will have nearly 40 per cent of 
world production compared with 3.5 per 
cent in 1913. Vast new machine-building 
plants are going up. Kramatorsk is one 
that has just opened. $108,000,000 was 
invested in this plant. Its steel foundry 
is the world’s largest. The plant covers 
an area of 95 acres. 23,869 workers will 
be employed and a new socialist city has 
been built for them. 


Soviet food industry exceeds 
planned rate of growth. The figures for 
the food industry in the first six months 
of 1934 present a very optimistic picture. 
Of all industries producing consumers’ 
goods, the food industry registered the 
greatest advance over last year. The in- 
dustry produced 23.3 per cent more in the 
first six months of this year than during 
the same period last year. In its rate of 
growth the food industry is exceeded only 
by the heavy industry. In addition to its 
quantitative increases the food industry 
has also made considerable improvements 
in quality. These achievements of the food 
industry are due mainly to improved 
methods of leadership, better planning and 
increased productivity of labor. While in 
the first half of 1933 the average produc- 
tivity of labor in sixteen branches of the 
food industry showed no increase over the 
previous year, these same industries show 
an increase of 8.9 per cent in productivity 
of labor this year over last. 


A secret treaty between Germany 
and Japan, previously reported by the 
Associated Press as a “rumor,” is exposed 
by the Paris newspaper Soir. The treaty 
provides for economic and military co- 
operation of the two countries which are 
the worst enemies of the Soviet Union. A 
delegation of British capitalists is in Japan 
to arrange for financial and industrial co- 
operation in the exploitation of Man- 
churia. The danger of war against the 
USSR is by no means ended by the en- 
trance of the Soviet Government into the 
League of Nations. 


Huge increases in the Japanese war 
budget are demanded by the war ministry, 
an increase of over 177 million yen above 
an already swollen expenditure for war 
preparations. This has alarmed Japanese 
economists who warn against the danger 
of bankruptcy. But the militarists like 
Hayashi declare that the increase is “abso- 
lutely necessary” to carry out their plans 
—which as the whole world knows include 
war against the Soviet Union. In addition 
the Japanese troops in Manchuria have 
been unable to suppress uprisings of Man- 
churian peasants. “Bandit” attacks on 
“Manchukuon” authorities are taking place 
in Kirin and other Manchurian provinces. 
Thus the Japanese claim that they bring 
“peace and order” to the territory con- 
quered is proven false. Japanese provoca- 
tions against the Soviet Union have con- 
tinued. 

* 


The wreck of the Chelyuskin did 
not stop Soviet exploration of the Arctic. 
The ice cutter Litke returned recently from 
its historic trip, making the first east-to- 
west navigation of the Arctic Ocean in one 
season from Vladivostok to Murmansk. 
This and numerous other expeditions still 
out are adding greatly to scientific knowl- 


edge. 
e 


Four hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand acres on the barren steppes of 
Kazakstan (Central Asia) will soon be 
put under irrigation in addition to 219,- 
000 acres already irrigated. . . The total 
foreign trade * %e USSR amounted to 
$306,000,000 in the first seven months of 
1934 with a favorable balance of $50,- 
000,000. . . Great Britain got more of this 
tremendous business than any other coun- 
try with the United States third due to the 
action of American capitalists in refus- 
ing credits. Imports to the USSR from 
Germany declined 85 per cent. . . Today 
monthly production of automobiles and 
tractors in the USSR is far greater than 
the total per year in 1928. (Many 
Soviet autos are stream-lined.) . . . Auto 
factories produce 34 per cent more than 
in 1933. . . Pig iron production during 
the first eight months of this year. in- 
creased 51 per cent above the same period 
last year. Aluminum prdouction rose 316 
per cent! . .The world’s first five-seated 
glider is making successful flights in So- 
viet Russia. 
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Birth of the Second Soviet Republic 


Agnes Smedley’s China’s Red Army 


Marches should not only interest sympa- 
thizers of the Chinese people, but also all 
friends of the Soviet Union as well. It is 
the story of the birth of the Second Soviet 
Republic in the world. In a brief intro- 
duction, Miss Smedley gives a clear pres- 
entation of the great revolution of 1925- 
1927, which is so essential to the under- 
standing of the present Soviet movement 
in China. 
dramatic episodes, the uprising in Leiyang, 
the battle at Ching Kang-Shan, the capture 
of Chang-sha, which shocked the Kuomin- 


tang and imperialist world. The readers 


Then come chapters, full of 


will certainly feel that the holy people’s 
war against Japanese and other imperial- 
ists, as advocated by Mme. Sun Yat-sen in 
her Six-point program, is not only pos- 
sible, but is a living reality. 

It is quite appropriate that Miss Smed- 
ley ends her story with a chapter on the 
historical First All-China Soviet Congress, 
held in 1931, which elected the Provisional 
Central Government of China and formally 
divided China into two camps, new rising 
Soviet China on the one hand and decaying 
Kuomintang on the other. Since then, the 


Soviets have made further territorial gains 
and also succeeded in raising the standard 
of living of the masses in the Soviet dis- 
tricts despite circumstances of continuous 
warfares against Kuomintang. The mili- 
tary order of the Revolutionary Committee 
of the Chinese Soviet Government on Au- 
gust Ist reveals that the Red Army has 
organized and dispatched Northern expedi- 
tionary forces for smashing the Sixth 
Imperialist Kuomintang military campaign 
and for direct encounter with the Japanese 
invaders. 


J. Wong. 





ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


(Continued from page 7) 


lies since the collective farm is not strong 
enough to supply all our needs. But they 
are saying: ‘Let the collective farm grow 
strong to give not only bread but meat 
and milk and honey and eggs, and then 
we shall not have to own individual cows. 
After our day in the fields we want to come 
home and dress up and go to the movies, 
instead of dirtying ourselves again with 
cows and chickens.’ ” 

“They are really becoming new people. 
Their ideal is now that of the organized 
city worker, instead of the accumulating 
peasant.” 








THIS NEW BEST SELLER 


and 1 year of ‘Soviet Russia Today” 





BOTH TOGETHER 
ONLY 


$2 


@ Everyone is reading this 
famous book ‘’China’s Red 
Army Marches.’ The hero- 


ism, the achievements, the 
historical importance of the 
Chinese Red Army have been 
transferred to these thrilling 
pages. Here’s a chronological 
history of the Red Army be- 
ginning with the earliest days. 
Vivid, inspiring stories written 
in Agnes Smedley’s masterly 
style. A best seller in book 
stores from coast to coast. 


@ Send us $2 and we will 
send you this book postpaid, 
plus a full year’s subscription 
to ‘Soviet Russia Today.” 
Supply limited. Hurry! 


3 SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Desk 44 80 E. 11th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEXT! 


ee ABBE, former Broadway theatri- 


cal photographer, is the latest con- 


‘tributor to the five-foot shelf of anti-Soviet 


writings. He calls his. book / Photograph 
Russia, although he actually visited only 
Moscow and the Don Basin, and he presents 
a very mediocre lot of photos which give 
no picture—either good or bad—of life in 
the Soviet Union. 


As a propagandist for fascism, Mr. Abbe, 
whose home is in Germany, does a pretty 
good job. His book is full of lies, of pois- 
onous innuendoes, and of vicious elabora- 
tions of every fantastic tale about the USSR 
that ever came out of Riga or the White 
Guard circles of Berlin. He came to this 
country last spring with a group of photos 
of Hitler and other Nazi leaders, which he 
planned to sell to American papers 
with laudatory articles of his own compos- 
ing. When he found no market for pro- 
Nazi articles, he refused to sell the pictures 
at all, for fear they might be published 
with uncomplimentary remarks about his 
heroes. 


Evidently when open fascist propaganda 
failed, Mr. Abbe found a ready market for 
it, in more indirect form—in attack on the 
Soviet Union. In 1932, he went to Moscow 
to try to photograph Stalin for a German 
publisher and the New York Times. He 
stayed on for several months supposedly 
working for the central photo agency of the 
USSR, under contract signed with its Berlin 
agent. He himself acknowledges that his 
main interest was attempting to break the 
regulations governing all photographers, 
and trying to “sneak” pictures that he 
thought would be harmful to the Soviet 
Union once he got them out of the country. 
When he returned to Germany, the Berlin 
agency to whom he was supposed to have 
supplied photos, won a judgment against 
him in court for non-fulfillment of his con- 
tract. 

Although Mr. Abbe’s amazing egotism 
leads him to think he is a man of some 
reputation, his chief claim to fame is that 
he was the first foreign photographer per- 
mitted to photograph Stalin. Judging by 
the one photo of Stalin in this book—and 
the others which were published in the 
press two years ago when they were taken 
—he is notable not so much for having 
taken Stalin’s photo as for doing a very 
bad job when he had the opportunity of a 
life-time. Several other photos in the book, 
which are captioned as having been 
snapped surreptitiously under the shadow 
of guns, and smuggled out of the country 
at the risk of the author’s life, were dis- 
tributed two years ago by the central So- 
viet photographic agency and have been 
on sale ever since in the offices of its for- 
eign agents. The pictures captioned, like 
so much else in the book, are largely 
fiction. 


John Gilmore. 
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On Saturday morning, October 20, the No- 
vember Trade Union Delegation, accompanied by 
Herbert Goldfrank, National Secretary of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, left New York for 
the USSR. The delegation, which consisted of 
a textile worker from Rhode Island, a Pittsburgh 
Westinghouse worker, a dirt farmer from: South 
Dakota, a hosiery worker from Philadelphia and 
a Boston seaman, will be met at the border by 
representatives of the Soviet Trade Unions and 
will proceed at once to Moscow. There, on the 
historic Red Square, they will witness the great 
November 7th celebration, commemorating the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Revolution. 

This date will mark the beginning of an in- 
tensive six weeks tour of the Soviet Union for 
the delegation. As the guests of the Soviet 
Trade Unions the American workers will have 
a chance to see for themselves how their Soviet 
fellow workers live and how they are building 
socialism. They will visit factories and mines, 
sea the great power projects and combines in 
action, study collective farming, attend perform- 
ances at the theatres, stop at workers’ clubs and 
houses, inspect their rest homes and sanatoriums 
—in short, they will have the opportunity to 
observe at first hand the vast social, economic 
and cultural achievements of the first workers’ 
democracy. 

However, we can leave it to the members of 
the delegation to tell us what they saw and what 
they think of the Soviet Union when they return 
to the United States in December. They have 
gone to the USSR as the elected representatives 
of masses of American workers and farmers and 
their reports will be awaited eagerly by their 
fellow workers who sent them and provided the 
funds for their travelling expenses to and from 
the Soviet border. 

One thing is certain: these men are not going 
to the Soviet Union “blind” nor will they be 
“shown” anything in the Socialist Fatherland. 
What they see they will be able to observe for 
themselves. And having talked with the five 
delegates who are now on their way to Moscow 
and heard them speak of the things they are in- 


terested in finding out when they get there, I am 


convinced that a more intelligent bunch of men 
never visited the Soviet Union. 

Robert Wissner, the husky electrical worker 
from Turtle Creek, Pa., showed me a list of 
fifty questions about life and work in the USSR 
that he had jotted down in his notebook. As 
I read these questions I marvelled at their all- 
inclusiveness. Wissner wants to know how the 
different nationalities get along under socialism 
and what social strata the Soviet leaders come 
from; he wants to know about the present state 
of railway electrification and the problem of re- 
ligious freedom, whether Soviet workers are satis- 
fied with their wages, hours and living condi- 
tions and what is the Soviet attitude toward 
crime. He works for the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company in East Pittsburgh, 
which employs about 5,000 workers. He says he 
doesn’t know anything about the Soviet Union 
besides what he’s read in the capitalist press, 
but he hopes to be a great deal better informed 
by the time he gets back to this country. 

Fred Gunsser, a socialist and member of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
1 in Philadelphia, with a membership of 10,000, 
says that he is particularly interested in investi- 
gating the Soviet trade union movement and in 
finding out what the Russian workers do with 
their lives outside the job. 

Like Gunsser, Stanislaw Victor Modjeski, who 
hails from Pawtucket, R. I., is also a Socialist. 
Modjeski was candidate for Secretary of State 
on the Socialist Party ticket and was a member 
of the Labor and Relief Committee of the United 





November Trade Union Delegation 
By EDWIN SEAVER 


Textile Workers in Rhode Island during the 
recent strike. He wants to know how far along 
the road to Socialism the Russian people are 
and how their standard of living compares to 
that of the Americans. He is particularly in- 
terested in the whole development of culture 
under socialism and in the Soviet mode of life, 
and intends to find out how collectivism lends 
itself to individual expression. 

Julius Walstead, too, who is a dirt farmer and 
comes from Claire City, South Dakota, is keenly 
interested in the whole problem of collectivism 
and individualism, which he claims is one of the 
biggest questions asked by American farmers. 
Walstead is an organizer and vice-president of 
the United Farmers’ League and a member of the 
National Committee for Action. He is going té 
the Soviet Union as the representative of about 
100.000 farmers. What he wants to see are some 
of the Soviet collective farms in action and how 
they are managed. He’s heard a lot of scare 
talk about the USSR handed out to the farmers 
by pulpit and press in his part of the country and 
he wants to bring back the truth about life in the 
Soviet Union to the thousands of men and women 
who are sending him across for that purpose. 


The fifth delegate is James Sheffield, Jr., a 
young seaman from Boston. Sheffield is a mem- 
ber of the Marine Workers Industrial Union and 
he is going to find out for himself and for his 
fellow seamen how they do things in his in- 
dustry in the Soviet Union. He’s read Hays 
Jones’ article in the September issue of Soviet 
Russia Topay about the Soviet seamen; he knows 
what a bitter struggle it is to make a living in 
the United States in his industry; he wants to 
see how things run in the USSR where the Sea- 
men’s Union does not have to engage in a life 
and death struggle for existence, but is free to 
apply all its energies to the twofold purpose of 
increasing production and constantly improving 
the living and working conditions of its members. 


Life and Work in the Soviet 


Union 


How and 
by whom is a Soviet factory run? Can 
Soviet workers go on strike? What is done 
with idlers, drunkards, slackers in the So- 


How do Soviet workers live? 


viet Union? 

Questions like these are asked by Ameri- 
can workers when the subject of the Soviet 
Union is brought up. F. L. Boross, in 


Life and Work in the Soviet Union does 
not give abstract answers to such questions. 
He takes the reader to factories, to work- 
ers’ homes and meeting places and lets 
the workers themselves relate their ex- 
periences and activities. We get a picture 
of life and work in the Soviet Union as 
clear as though it were taken by a camera. 
Through the pages of the booklet pass the 
daily activities of Soviet men and women, 
workers, teachers, factory directors. The 
daily life with its lights and shadows, its 
accomplishments and difficulties. Life and 
Work in the Soviet Union is a splendid 
booklet to read and give to your shopmate 
or neighbor. It should be in the home of 
everyone interested in the Soviet Union. 


A. A. Heller. 






1917 - 1934 


(Continued from page 5) 


rubles. Expenditures for social and cultural 
purposes, including Social Insurance, 14 billion 
rubles. Schools accommodate 26,000,000 pupils. 
25 per cent increase in consumers goods. Every- 
where activity and greater well being. , 

Universal compulsory education raised to seven 
years, and soon to ten years. Housing construc- 
tion speeded. Trade unions extend organization 
to 154 central bodies, in place of 47. Academy 
of Science moves to Moscow. OGPU merged 
with Commissariat of Interior. New automobile 
plant started in Samara. First high-powered 
locomotive produced in Lugansk Works. Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal nearing completion. Production 
of gold reaches 4,000,000 ounces. Soviets pay 
their debts, practically wipe slate clean this year. 

Heroic rescue of Chelyuskin crew from ice 
floes by Soviet airmen. Kim, first Soviet steamer, 
arrives in New York. Jewish Autonomous Re- 
public established in the Far East (Biro-Bidjan). 
Soviet-American trade in the doldrums. Soviet 
purchases from Germany reduced to fraction of 
former years. New trade agreements made with 
England and France. 

Friends of Soviet Union holds National Con- 
vention in New York. Soviet writers gather in 
Moscow in enthusiastic Congress with numerous 
foreign guests present. Litvinoff continues peace 
efforts; proposes Eastern European Pact (Eastern 
Locarno) to include Baltic and Balkan countries, 
Poland and Germany. Smaller countries accept, 
Poland balks, Germany refuses. Poland draws 
closer to Germany in common aim—to dismember 
Soviet Union. Japanese provocations against So- 
viets grow more intense; dislocate Chinese East- 
ern Railway by arrests of personnel, wrecks 
minor encounters on Soviet border. 

Mussolini warns Italy to be ready “for the war 
of today.” Austrian workers heroically_ fight 
fascist government. Chancellor Dollfuss assassi- 
nated by Nazis. Hitler gives his followers a 
blood-bath. Dimitrov, Popov, Tanev saved from 
his clutches by Soviet Union. France shaken by 
crisis and scandals; barricade fights in Paris. 
Spain rocked by revolt of workers and farmers. 
Chinese Soviets consolidate gains despite violent 
attacks of Chiang Kai-shek, supported by im- 
perialist powers. Wave of strikes in United 
States brutally suppressed; America feverishly 
preparing for war. King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia and Foreign Minister Barthou assassinated. 

Soviet Union enters the League of Nations... 
H. G. Wells interviews Stalin: “Society is funda- ’ 
mentally divided into exploiters and exploited, ° 
and any effort to reconcile their differences is 
impossible.” 


> 





Editor’s Note: A. A. Heller’s new 
pamphlet, “Who Wants War?” has 
just been issued and may be obtained 
through the F.S.U. Literature Dept. 
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THE FSU IN ACTION 


REPORT ON THE AKRON BRANCH 
By B. J. WIDICK 


In the shadows of the giant Goodyear rubber 
plant last week, 850 workers and their families 
cheered and applauded the Akron section of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union after the films 
“Soviets On Parade” and “Potemkin” were 
shown in a local theater. 

They cheered because the FSU told them that 
Akron workers were going to get more movies, 
national speakers and an intense educational pro- 
grom for their benefit throughout the winter. 
“Ten persons signed: application blanks, our 
75 Soviet Russia Today magazines were almost 
sold out, and $5 worth of literature was bought 
by the enthusiastic audience. 

When we went home that night, we smiled 
tiredly but happily. We were gaining the Akron 
workers’ support of our programs. Besides we 
had money to begin a planned state-wide drive 
to organize branches in key cities where industry 
is paramount; we know that we can support any 
national speakers that come here; we were able 
to send the national office $15 profit along with 
dues money. 


Last March there wasn’t any FSU in Akron. 
When Herbert Goldfrank, national secretary, 
came here and asked a small group of five to 
organize a branch, only one person was expe- 
rienced in leaflet work; no organized work to 
educate the workers about the Soviet Union 
existed which reached the broad untouched 
masses. There was grave doubt that an FSU 
could even exist here! 


By following the suggestions of the national 
office, the movement has been able to grow and 
become a significant factor in this city. The 
story of this is one of painful experience, of 
mistakes, of set-backs, but always of a will to 
succeed no matter what the work and experience 
might be. Here are a few examples. 


Our first organization meeting last spring at- 
tracted the radical element in Akron. By assum- 
ing an attitude of interest only in those already 
friends of the Soviet Union we won their support 








Every reader of SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY, everyone who is op- 
posed to war against the Soviet 
Union, every person who hates 
fascism, everyone who wants to 
help spread accurate information 


-about the USSR, should be a mem- 


ber of the Friends of the Soviet 


Union. 
Clip out this coupon and mail it in today: 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $.........for (check one) 


[| Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 


[] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 
year including a subscription to S.R.T. 


but became isolated from the uneducated masses. 
When we had new workers apply, our sectarian- 
ism drove them away after one meeting. 


We changed our tactics. In our monthly 
movie, we made a determined effort to bring in 
new blood, we had membership drive meetings, a 
national speaker was here, and in each of these 
programs we concentrated co» the strangers at 
the meetings as far as we possibly could. 


Today, we have a very active executive com- 
mittee of fifteen, a general membership of about 
50 and one affiliate with over 150 members. This 
week through a demand of Goodyear workers 
we are organizing an East Akron branch with a 
new membership of 15 in addition to five of 
our East Akron friends. 





WHICH POLITICAL PARTY SUP- 
PORTS THE PROGRAM O” 
THE F. S. U. 


With election day at hand, for represen- 
tatives to Congress, all friends of the 
Soviet Union are interested in knowing 
which political party supports ihe program 
of the FSU. Examination of the con- 
gressional platforms of the. Republican, 
Democratic and Socialist parties fails to 
reveal any mention of the USSR. The 
Communist Party alone, in number eight 
of its “central demands,” states its position 
“against imperialist war; for the defense 
of the Soviet Union and Soviet China.” 











REPORT ON SCRANTON BRANCH 
By L. G. CHAIT 
The National Office of the Friends of the So- 


viet Union sent in to our city during the first 
week of September, an organizer who approached 
a few individuals as to whether or not they were 
interested in forming a branch of the F.S.U. 
We were immediately enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of bringing prominent, well-informed speak- 
ers into Scranton at regular intervals, of showing 
Soviet motion pictures in this city and carrying 
on general work in an effort to disseminate ac- 
curate information about the building of a So- 
cialist society in the Soviet Union. We, of course, 
were aware of the tremendous importance of the 
coal industry and American miners in connection 
with imperialist war and the question of defense 
of the Soviet Union. 

Our first organizational efforts were the show- 
ing of a Soviet film strip with a lecture on the 
coal miners in the Donetz Coal Basin in the So- 
viet Union. An audience of over 200 eagerly 
attended the lecture and asked many questions, 
thus convincing us of the tremendous interest 
in the Soviet Union among the coal miners. 
Our meeting, however, was broken up by the 
police before we had an opportunity to make 
contacts and make an appeal for membership. 
This set-back however did not dampen our spirits 
but merely steeled us for more concentrated and 
effective work. 


Friend Goldfrank, the National Secretary of 
the FSU, was asked by our group to speak in 
Scranton on his return from the Second U. S. 
Congress Against War and Fascism, in Chicago. 
The hall was secured by approaching the Y. M. 
C. A. in Scranton, renting the hall for the night 
of the lecture and paying a deposit on same for 
which a receipt was received. We also received 
a police permit which is necessary here in Scran- 
ton. We distributed approximately 10,000 invi- 
tation tickets and got a small amount of news- 


paper publicity in addition to the several fairly 
good sized paid advertisements we put in the 
press. 


The morning of the meeting arrived and we 
were advised by the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
that regardless of our rights, we would not be 
permitted to use the hall. Of course, legally, 
we could have forced the issue and won our 
case. However, the time remaining was merely a 
few hours and our group was too small to arouse 
mass pressure. We scurried around in an ef- 
fort to secure another hall but without success, 
and all forces seemed lined against us. We 
fortunately had contact with a leading minister 
in the town, Rev. Crane, who, after hearing our 
story, permitted us to use his private home for 
the lecture, to be given by Goldfrank on the 
subject, “War, Fascism and the Soviet Union.” 
That evening, after a well received lecture by 
Goldfrank, at which over 200 attended, crowding 
into two rooms, Dr. Crane spoke for a few min- 
utes, pointing out that he had heard that the 
W.C.T.U. and the D.A.R. were bringing pressure 
to bear on the director of the “Y”. 

Recognizing the importance of utilizing this 
issue, we invited representatives of the press to 
the lecture. As a result, we received first page 
press publicity in both Scranton papers, for sev- 
eral days and running comments continued for 
over a week. The Associated Press carried the 
news dispatch to other newspapers throughout 
the country and we know that a good many 
newspapers, including those in New York (first 
page news in one) utilized the article. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of Soviet Russta Topay, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934. 


State oF New York } 
County or New York f SS: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Alexander Lev, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of Soviet 
Russta Topay and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—F.S.U. Publications, Inc., 80 East 11th St., 
N. Y. ditor—Edwin Sconer, 80 East 11th St., 
N. Y. C. Business Manager—Alexander Lev, 80 East 
11th St.. N. Y. C. ; 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
Se given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
F.S.U. Publications, Inc., 80 East 11th St., N. Y. City. 
A. A, Heller, Liston. M. Oak, Marcel Scherer, Carl 
Brodskv, George Martin, 80 East 11th St., N. Y. City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or ther se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
pons contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 

ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the ks of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
owt, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
im. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the months 
preceding the date shown above is.......... soe (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 

; ALEXANDER LEV, 
(Signature of Business Manager). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of 


October, 1934, 
MAX KITZES. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1936.) 
(sear) 
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YOUR 
ENGLISH! 


Does It HOLD 
YOU BACK? 


Make This Simple Test 


OST of us are unaware of many 
mistakes which we make in our 
speech. That you may determine, in 
some respects, the quality of your 
everyday English, the following test 
has been prepared. Write your answers 
to the questions; then with the aid of 
your dictionary, check your work. 


How Do You Pronounce 
These Words? 


gratis sacrilegious forehead diphtheria 
romance dirigible conduit contractor 
inquiry chic comparable maraschino 
chiropodist orgy indisputable gondola 
arctic longevity vaudeville lamentable 
exquisite eczema larynx couopn 


Which Italicized Words 
Are Correct? 


1. I have called no fewer less than 
ten times. 


2. Her remarks will affect effect a 
change in his plans. 


3. Foreigners coming into the United 
States are emigrants immigrants. 


4. He should have laid lain down 
after dinner. 


5. I prefer monogrammed stationery 
stationary. 


If you have made mistakes in pronunciation, 
or have been unable to specify all the correct 
forms to use in these tests—then you can be 
certain that your present knowledge of English, 
speech, and writing is holding you back—keep- 
ing you from attaining greater success in busi- 
ness and in social life. 


Find Out How To Win With Words 
By Requesting FREE 


BOOK TODAY 


Wide-awake men and women of today, are 
making sure that their speech does not betray 
them—that others are not silently criticizing 
their English—by taking advantage of the new, 
modern, easy way to rid themselves forever 
of mistakes in English. The results are most 
gratifying. 

“The Way to Win With Words’’ will tell 
you all about the three big steps in SPEECH 
CRAFT study. Write for your copy today. It 
will _be sent without charge or obligation to 
P. E. O.’s who appreciate the value of self- 
betterment and self-education. 


SPEECHCRAFT, Inc., Dept. SRT 11, 
25 West Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me, without obligation, your big free 
book, ‘‘The Way to Win With Words.” 














We Are on the 
EVE OF WARS 


Revolutions ! 


Are You Prepared? 
READ 


Books, Pamphlets 


Periodicals on 


War, Fascism, Building of Social- 
ism in the Soviet Union, The 
Coming German Revolution, The 
World Labor and Trade Union 
Movements, Revolutionary China 
Today, Proletarian Literature 
and Short Stories Out of the 
USSR, The Cultural Movement, 


etc., etc. 


Write for catalogue to 


THE WORKERS BOOK 
SHOPS OF NEW YORK 


50 EAST 13th STREET, N. Y. C. 
25 Chauncey St., Brooklyn 
699 Prospect Ave., Bronx 
369 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn 


JOIN OUR 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 
TODAY 


WE RECOMMEND: 
In Place of Profit—Ward ($2.50) 
WE: 5. oss denncenetiieduess oes $1.65 
‘Red Virtue—Winters ($3) now.. 1.70 
Russia’s Productive System— 


St Eee 1.25 
Capitalism—Communism—and 

Transition—Burns ............. 2.50 
Religion and Communism— 

WRG 65 kb cs ces receded ded 3.00 
Lenin—Ralph Fox ($2) now..... 1.25 
China’s Red Army Marches— 

WOE xn cud banecasecedecceces 1.60 
Fascism and Social Revolution— 

BE Acie Sede tacakaacadomeneds 1.75 


From the Ist to the 2nd 5-Year 

Plans—Stalin and others ($1.50) 

WNW Seis os Sood aa dR NG ees 69 
Azure Cities (Soviet Short 

Stories) ($1.50 
Barricades in Berlin ($.75) now..  .39 
Storm Over the Ruhr ($.75) now 39 


S.S. Utah—Pell ($.75) now...... 39 
Molly Maguires—Bimba ($1.00) 

OE facile te Raed Secaibieen ence 49 
Coming Struggle for Power ($3) 

COE oc xin dh bho 06s baedendpneee 1.85 
Menace of Fascism—Strachey 

Puvge- & COE wedied cid dcidamieas 1.15 

— —_ Jews a Race? ($2.50) ia 
nae Fact Book—I ($.75), II 

COSG) BOG BOP. ok cccsccccscss 1.50 
History of the American Working 

Class—Bimba ................. 2.00 
Red ae rw eneean.- Tea 

I SOE: bias c civavedsoneccs 1.35 
Hitler Over Europe—Henri...... 1.90 
Problems of Leninism—Stalin... .25 


Left-Wing—Communism—Lenin. .25 
Capital — Lithographs by Gellert 


Ee PRS Free 1.95 
Chinese Destinies—Smedely ($3) 
i, ES Uaae pate Pap apeeenr 1.95 


Dialectical Materialism—Adorat- 


GREETINGS 
from the 
Avondale Branch F.S.U. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








GREETINGS 
from the 
Tom Mooney Branch F.S.U. 
Jacksonville, Florida 








GREETINGS 
To the 
Land of Rising Socialism 
West Philadelphia Branch F.S.U. 











GREETINGS 
HARTFORD 
F.S.U. 








GREETINGS 
To the Builders of Socialism 
From the 
Newark Russian Branch FSU 








GREET"? IGS 
To Our 
Brothers in the USSR 
From the 
East Bronx Branch F.S.U. 








THE YORKVILLE 
BRANCH OF THE F-.S.U. 


Sends Greetings to the 
SOVIET UNION 








The Washington Branch 
of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union 
Sends 


Greetings to the Land of 
Rising Socialism 
































RUSSIAN ART SHOP, Inc. 
9 W. 42d St. 109 E. 14th St. 
New York City 


IMPORTS FROM THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Peasant Handicrafts, Linens, Brass- 
ware, Toys, Novelties, Candy 


Cigarettes 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 


MAIL ORDERS 
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FRATERNAL GREETINGS 
of the 
WORKERS AND 
FARMERS 
of the 


SOVIET UNION 
Pioneers of Socialist 
Construction 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES F-.S.U. 


GREETINGS 
To the 


SOVIET UNION 7 
From the 


Route-Men of the Central 
Distribution Agency 


35 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Newstand Distributors of Soviet 
Russia Today and Other Labor 
Periodicals 

















THE MODERN PRINTER 


Nl. k. poster 


54 west 21 street room 36 


TEL. 


CHELSEA 3 - 0590 


























GREETINGS! 
To the 


Soviet Toilers, Builders 
of a Socialist Land of 
Peace and Plenty 


1917 November 7 1934 
ARVERNE BRANCH 





FRATERNAL GREETINGS 
To the 


TOILING MASSES OF THE 
USSR. 


From the 
WEST SIDE BRANCH 
OF THE FRIENDS 


Paul Luttinger, M.D. 


— and — 
Daniel Luttinger, M.D. 
Are Now Located at 
5 Washington Square North, 
New York City 
Hours: 1-2 and 6-8 P.M. 
Tel. GRamercy 7-2090-2091 














FARMER OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


From the 
Cleveland Branches 
of the 


Friends of the Soviet Union 





OF THE SOVIET 
F.S.U. UNION 
FRATERNAL GREETINGS 
i ates GREETINGS 
WORKERS AND from 


THE IRVING PLAZA 
MEETING ROOMS 
HALLS 


17 Irving Place New York 








FRATERNAL GREETINGS 
To the USSR. 
BOSTON BRANCH F:S.U. 











The Staten Island Branch 
Sends Its Greetings 
To the 
Workers Fatherland 


LERMAN BROS., Inc. 


Stationers 


Special Prices to 
Organizations 


29 East 14th Street 
New York City 














GREETINGS 
ROCK SPRINGS BRANCH 
WYOMING 











@ WORKERS WELCOME @ 


NEW CHINA 


CAFETERIA 
Chinese Dishes.............. 20c 
American Dishes............ 25c 


848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Between 13th & 14th Streets 








SPECIAL 
OFFER 


7 Timely Pamphlets 








What have the Soviets accom- 
plished since the October 
Revolution? 

What is planned economy? 

What has the first Five-Year 
Plan accomplished? 

What is the second Five-Year 
Plan? 

What are the Soviet Trade 
Unions? 

For Answers to These Questions, 


Pamphlets: 


Report of the Work of the Cen- 
tral Committee of C.P.S.U. 


Joseph Stalin. 100 pages........ 10¢ 
The Second Five-Year Plan. 
V. V. Kuibishov. 126 pages...... 10¢ 


The Tasks of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. . M. Molotov. 142 
POURS in Vses ses Hievan Mi eet cnet’ 10¢ 

Report of the Organizational 
Problems of the Party and 
Soviet Construction. L. M. Kag- 
OnDVICH,. “156 PABes... ves secede 15¢ 

Completion of the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Entire National 
Economy. G. K. Orjonikidze. 48 


RONEN aio aa oieias 6, Vibe S958 9 936.0, 10¢ 
One Hundred Years in Ten. 
A MIGUEL. (2 POROB ss sisic sc 6s’ 10¢ 


Speech at the Seventeenth Con- 
gress of the C.P.S.U. JN. M. 
Shvernick. 25 pages............ 5¢ 

SPECIAL! ALL OF THESE FOR 

ONLY 50c plus postage. 


Order all literature from F.S.U. 
Room 234, 80 East Ilth St. 





Read the Following Important 
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GREETINGS 
To the 
WORKERS AND 
FARMERS 
of the 
SOVIET UNION 
From the 
PERSONNEL 
OF THE 
NATIONAL OFFICE AND 
N. Y. DISTRICT OFFICE 
Friends of the Soviet Union 

EDWIN SEAVER 
BELLA PHILIPS 
HERBERT GOLDFRANK 
ELISE TREBST 
ALEXANDER LEV 
BONCHI FRIEDMAN 
RAY GLUSMAN 
BILL GLUSMAN 
FRANCES TRENT 
BOBBY WILLIAMS 
JOHN GILMORE 

A. A. HELLER 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS 
To the 
SOVIET UNION 


From the 
SEAGATE BRANCH OF 
THE F.S.U. 








GREETINGS to the 
Land of Socialist Construction 
from the 
Lower Bronx Branch of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union 








GREETINGS 
‘To the Workers and Farmers 
of the Soviet Union 


GREETINGS 
TO THE 


Workers and Farmers 
of the Land of Socialist — 


Construction 


from 


SANDFORD LAND 
D. APPLESTEIN 
DR. S. RIFKIN | 
DAVID HAAS 
PHILIPS 
H. L. STAMBLER 
E. D. FRANCESCO 
LOUIS ROSENFELD 
L. PARKER 

















GREETINGS 
LOUIS SMITH 
RAPID PRINTING 


SERVICE 


32 UNION SQUARE 
N. Y.C. 





from the A. BECHTLOW 
MOSHOLU BRANCH OF ARCHIE LAND 
THE F.S.U. 
GREETINGS 
GREETINGS 
from the 
Brownsville Branch F.S.U. DR. S. A. LEWIN 
to the 6 GRAND AVENUE 


Soviet Toilers 


STATEN ISLAND 








FRATERNAL GREETINGS 


To the 
Toiling Masses of the USSR. 


DETROIT BRANCHES 
F.S.U. 








GREETINGS 


To the Land of Socialist 
Construction 
From 
The Prospect Park Branch of 
The F.S.U. 








GREETINGS 
To the Soviet Union 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Branch F.S.U. 








-— 











N. Y. Daily Worker 


Morning Freiheit 


B-A-Z-A-A-B 


Young Worker 





Workers, answer the call of the revolutionary Press, that is 
organizing and leading your day to day struggles. Collect mer- 
chandise for the Bazaar, greetings and advertisements for the 
Bazaar Journal. Help to make this Bazaar a tremendous success. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


69 WEST 66th STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
NOVEMBER 9—10—11 


Bazaar Headquarters: 50 East 13th Street, Room 602 
Tel.: ALgonquin 4-9481 


PALACE 














Coming to the 
14TH STREET and UNION SQUARE 
PUDOVKIN’S 


“DESERTER”™ 
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Have you 


RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 


SOVIET RUSSIA? 


Your Gift of a Torgsin Order | 


will enable them to buy domestic or imported 
articles at the TORGSIN STORES, located in 
every city of the Soviet Union. Orders promptly 
executed. Prices in the Torgsin Stores com- 
pare favorably with those in the United States. 





For Torgsin orders see your 
local bank or authorized agents. 








GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A, 
261 Fifth Ave.New York. NY. 


General Representative in U. S. A. 
at AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Seances same 





ames 


CELEBRATION OF THE 17th ANNIVER- 


SARY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


SOVIET NIGHT 


Represented by . 


National Minority Groups 


SLAVS—ABRASHA, the troubadour, will sing and 
play native songs. 
Caucasian Solo Dancer with Oriental Music. 
LATVIANS—CHORUS OF 40 VOICES. 
FINNS—ACROBATS. 
CZECHS—SPORT GROUP. 
AMELIA BABAD—Artist of Artef Collective— 
Recitations in Jewish and English. 
F.S.U. BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA. 
COMMENTS BY 


DR. FRANKWOOD WILLIAMS, well known psy- 
chologist and author. 

LOUIS LOZOWICK, famous artist, traveller and 
lecturer. 

MILLIE DEL VECCHIO, Paterson textile worker, 
Delegate to the Soviet Union, May, 1934. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th 
7:30 P.M. AT 
MECCA TEMPLE BALLROOM 
133 WEST 55th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
* 


AUSPICES: NEW YORK DISTRICT—F.S.U. 
Admission 35 cents 













e U.S.S.R. e 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


An artistically illustrated monthly, beautiful and 
informative, giving in graphic form the facts about 
triumphs of socialist construction 








































Use it to convince your friends of the marvelous 
progress being made in the USSR. 


No. 7-8, JUST RECEIVED 
IS DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO SOVIET 
YOUTH AND SPORTS 


See Soviet Youth in Action 
35c copy $4 a year 
Rg e 





SPECIAL—7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1933, 65c plus postage 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1934, $1.25 plus postage 
A Year of Soviet History in Pictures 
Order all Literature and Books from 
F. S. U. LITERATURE DEPT. 


Room 234—80 East llth Street, New York City 








REDUCED RATES TO THE 


SOVIET UNION 
See | 


Capital of U.S.SR. The Kremlin of 
MOSCOW the Tsars, Headquarters of the Ex- 


ecutive Forces, the Red Square of 
the Revolution, Lenin’s Mausoleum, 
Workers’ Clubs, Operas, Theatres, 
etc, etc. 


LENINGRAD City of Palaces. The beauties of the 


museums. Impressive monuments. 
HUMMING INDUSTRIES. Grand 
Winter Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


DNIEPROSTROY—KHARKOV—KIEV 
ODESSA—The VOLGA RIVER, etc., etc. | 


Steamship Tickets Sale to All Parts of the World 


Travel through 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
Call ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 
175 - 5th Avenue, New York 


EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST RATES 





PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 
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